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THE ECONOMY IN 196! 


Stanistaw Markowski 


The year 1961 has been marked in Poland by a rapid rate of 
economic growth, in many cases exceeding the planned targets. 

This economic upswing appeared both in the quick rise of 
industrial and agricultural production, in expanding investments 
and in a level of employment and purchasing power higher than 
originally envisaged in the plan; this in turn was responsible for an 
increased turnover of goods on the home market. 

This fast rate of growth nevertheless carried with it a potential 
danger of disturbances in the national economy arising from upsets 
in some of the plan’s proportions, in particular between the vol- 
ume of goods on the market and the purchasing power of the 
population. For this reason the state had to employ special economic 
instruments, thanks to which conditions of market stability and eco- 
nomic equilibrium were maintained and the real income of the 
population exceeded the index figure for 1961. 

One of the fundamental factors responsible for these favourable 
conditions was the rapid rise in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion. Taking as the basis the figures for the first nine months of 
1961, the total value of industrial production rose by 11.4 per cent 
as compared with 7.7 per cent, the. target figure for the whole year. 
According to provisional estimates industrial production for the 
whole year will have risen by at least 10 per cent, i., 2.5 per cent 
more than the planned target. 

Particularly good results were attained in the production of im- 
portant raw materials, semi-manufactured chemical goods and power. 
Ih comparison with the corresponding period of 1960 the production 
of electric power in the first nine months of 1961 rose by 11.0 per 
tent (1.7 per cent in excess of the planned volume), of hard coal 
by 3.3 per cent (1.0 per cent), crude steel by 8.5 per cent (1.7 per 
tent), rolled goods by 10.1 per cent (2.0 per cent). A particularly rapid 
tate of growth was noted in the production of natural gas (40 per 
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cent increase and 4.3 per cent above the planned volume, phosphorous 
fertilizers (19 per cent and 2.1 per cent), and cement (16 per cent 
and 2.5 per cent). On the basis of available data the following table 
can be drawn up for the 1961 plan fulfilment: 


Percentage 
Unit Target Production of plan 
figure fulfilment 
Electric power min. kWh 31,900 32,350 101.4 
Hard coal mln. tons 105.5 106.6 101.0 
Crude steel m a 7.18 7.27 101.3 
Rolled goods thous. tons 4,800 4,840 100.9 
Sulphuric acid 
(pure sulphur 
content) ms 3 804 817 101.6 
Cement - ee 7,308 7,402 101.3 
Cellulose me ‘s 301 310 103.0 


The considerable increase in agricultural production was a_ boost 
to the agricultural foodstuffs industries. It is expected that the 
planned targets for sugar, meat, vegetable and animal fats will be 
exceeded. 

It is interesting to note in this context that there has bea 
a further substantial increase (33 per cent) in the production of mar- 
garine, accompanied by a decrease in the production of butter, which 
reflects the recent rise in the population’s demand for vegetable fats. 

In light industry which, compared with last year, shows a rela- 
tively slow rate of growth, the plan for woollen textiles and leather 
footwear was slightly exceeded, while the targets for cotton were 
under-met. 

In the engineering industry, though the rise in production, 3 
compared with the first nine months of 1960, was in most case 
guite considerable (e.g. metal working machine tools — 10 per cent, 
motor cars — 11 per cent, tractors — 54 per cent, T.V. sets — 24 per 
cent, and refrigerators — 26 per cent), the comparatively high 
targets set by the plan for some articles were not implemented. 

In discussing 1961 production particular attention should be pail 
to the important increase in agricultural output which is estimated 
at 8.7 per cent in comparison with 1960, i.e., 4 more than the planned 
figure. This is not only more than the average rate of growth i 
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recent years but also 4.1 per cent more than the annual average 
in the Five-Year Plan. 

In contrast to the past when, as a rule, animal production rose 
quicker than plant production so causing difficulties in fully meeting 
the demand for fodder, in 1961 the increase in plant production 
(8.8 per cent) was greater than the increase in animal production 
(8.6 per cent). This significant growth in plant production was pri- 
marily due to a good harvest which, in the case of corn, oleaginous 
plants and sugar beet, reached record figures. According to pre- 
liminary estimates the yield per hectare amounted to: corn 17.8 q., 
dleaginous plants — 14.5 q., and sugar-beet — 257 q. 

Despite this considerable rise in plant production fodder will still 
have to be imported, since the unbalance between plant and animal 
agriculture is too great to be levelled out in the course of one year. 
Moreover, the demand for fodder will be higher than usual since 
the breeding targets for 1961 were exceeded; the number of cattle is 
now 9,160,600, a figure which comes near the high pre-war level 
on the territory of the present Polish state, while the 13,450,000 pigs 
ig the highest ever in the history of Polish agriculture. 

The good results in 1961 were due not only to good weather but 
also to the state’s economic policy designed, on the one hand, to 
introduce technical progress on an increasing scale (by means of 
more plentiful supplies of artificial fertilizers and through a wider 
use of the agricultural circles’ machinery), and, on the. other, to 
offer the peasants attractive prices for their products. For this reason 
the growth of agricultural production resulted in an appreciable rise 
in the farmers’ incomes at a rate generally faster than in non-rural 
occupations. 

A greater volume of investments was another symptom of the 
economic vitality. It is estimated that in comparison with 1960 in- 
vestment outlays this year will be 12 per cent higher, i.e., 2 per cent 
More than the planned target. 

The overfulfilment of production tasks and investment targets 
was linked with overplan employment and spending from the wages 
fund. The fact that the former exceeded the planned level consider- 
ably was something of a surprise, since demographic forecasts for 
1961 (based on the assumption that additions to employment would 
tome from the small war age-groups) predicted a shortage of man- 
power. Thus higher employment figures meant an unexpectedly large 
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exodus of agricultural population to non-agricultural occupations and 
a further growth in the number of gainfully employed women. 

This, together with the rise in production and investments, result- 
ed in the wages fund being considerably exceeded. Payments out 
of this fund were 9.9 per cent higher in the first nine months of 
1961 than in the corresponding period last year; at the same time 
payments to peasants for purchases of agricultural products were 
some 14 per cent higher than in the corresponding period last year. 
This considerable increase was caused not only by overfulfilment of 
production tasks but also by an undue liberalism in the management 
of the wages fund — higher productivity in industry and the building 
trade was remunerated with a little more money than envisaged in 
the plan. 

A higher rate of investment and considerable overfulfilment of 
the plan in relation to the purchasing power of the population could 
mean disequilibrium and economic disturbances. Consequently, steps 
had to be taken to ensure that the basic proportions of the plan were 
kept, and this necessitated, among other things, a certain reduction 
in the excessively growing state expenditure. Stricter controls were 
applied in approving and financing investments; the wages and 
employment policy was rigorously reappraised, and the number of 
business trips by government officials cut down; also the scope and 
the volume of hire purchase schemes was reduced. 

At the same time measures were taken to ensure a greater supply 
of consumer goods. To achieve this industrial enterprises were made 
to adapt their production to the needs of the home market and 
prepare plans for additional deliveries of consumer goods. 

The economic results of the first nine months of 1961 seem to 
show that the measures taken were correct. The policy of maintain- 
ing the cost of living index at a relatively stable level was consist- 
ently carried out — it is expected that in comparison with 1960 the 
rise in the cost of living should not exceed 1.5 per cent. Despite 
increased demand the prices of basic consumer goods remained 
unchanged. Only vodka and beer went up in price, a move dictated 
by social considerations. At the same time the lowest wage was 
raised to 700 zlotys per month. 

All this led to a considerable rise in the turnover of retail trade 
which during the first nine months rose, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year, by 10 per cent, or 4.3 per cent 
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more than the annual target. There was a marked imcrease in 
the demand for durable consumer goods and a slight improvement 
in the sales of light industry goods with a proportionately smaller 
rise in the demand for foodstuffs. 

The overfulfilment of production tasks in consumer industries 
and the large stocks which have accumulated over recent years 
made it possible to cover, on the whole, increased demand (with some 
minor exceptions, for example, refrigerators). Market stability is 
best illustrated by the fact that in 1961 every cash zloty was cover- 
ed by 2.5 zlotys worth of consumer goods, and when savings are 
taken into account — by 1.6 zlotys. 

This picture changed a little towards the end of August and dur- 
ing the first few days of September when the sales of such foodstuffs 
as sugar, salt, flour and macaroni went up considerably. The causes 
were mainly non-economic factors and the consequent difficulties 
only temporary; the stocks of these articles were quite adequate 
and after a few days demand eased off and returned to normal. 

It can be seen from the above that in several sections of the 
national economy the results were to a smaller or greater degree 
different from the target figures. Was the 1961 plan then correctly 
constructed? Taking into account the conditions under which it was 
prepared and the data then available (fourth quarter of last year), 
the targets and methods laid down in the 1961 plan should be regard- 
ed as generally correct. The results, which exceeded plan indices, 
showed that there were in the national economy greater potentia- 
lities for further development than had been envisaged in the very 
moderately and cautiously drafted plan. 

In concluding this review of Poland’s economic situation in 1961 
attention must be paid to the fact that it differs significantly from 
the last decade. Simplifying, one can say that during the Six-Year 
Plan the country’s economy was rapidly developing while the living 
standards of the population remained either stationary or even 
declined, and in the years 1956—59 the living standards went up 
rapidly while the productive forces lagged behind. During the first 
Rhine months of 1961 both the living standards and the economic 
level of the country rose at a uniformly fast rate. This is a new 
development testifying to the further economic strengthening of 
Poland. 











A JOURNALIST’S LOOK AT SOCIOLOGY 


Kamila Chylirska 


The place of sociology in present-day Poland has been frequently 
discussed in this monthly review, and the results of various studies 
have also been reviewed. Comments on these results may be made 
from different viewpoints. They may concentrate on methods, the range 
of subject matter or the relation between theory and practice. What- 
ever the approach, the important fact is that sociological research in 
Poland has reached a point where — regardless of the value of each 
particular study project — there are plenty of things to consider 
and discuss. This article does not pretend to take inventory of our 
sociological achievements or draw up a balance-sheet. As a journalist, 
who has been dealing with these problems for some time, I should 
simply like to indicate the trends which seem to me predominant 
at the present moment. I shall follow the tabulation mentioned above 
and divide the article into three sections: observations on method, 
outline of main subject matter, and the interrelation between science 
and social reality. Obviously, this article cannot exhaust the subject 
in any of these three fields. 


Observations on Method 


Some time ago Professor Jan Szczepanski wrote that empirical 
research on a large scale was only started by the younger Polish 
sociologists. Our sociology, which has a tradition that relied mainly 
on historical and cultural motivations, has only recently adopted the 
interviewing and statistical techniques widely used in the west. Now 
there has been such an outburst of empirical research that it would 
be difficult to make even a summary review of all the current stud- 
ies. This eruption is certainly a welcome development. But there 
is something else, equally positive and important: the growth in 
scope has led to a growth in depth. As more methods are used, in- 
terpretation reaches deeper. 
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More and more often sociologists like Szczepanski, Hochfeld, Bau- 
man, Nowakowski are insisting that interviewing and statistical 
methods should be used cautiously, treated warily, and supplemented 
by knowledge of the milieu, by what is called “participant observa- 
tion”. We know that the opinions expressed by the subject of an 
inquiry on his attitude to a particular question are not necessarily 
objectively true. In different situations and circumstances people 
react in different ways to the same matters, however subjectively 
sincere they may be. Even a young sociology student realizes that 
replies to questionnaires cannot be unquestioningly accepted at face 
value but should be critically examined and supplemented by other 
research methods. Otherwise the study of human attitudes and be- 
haviour is in danger of becoming simplified and impoverished. 

This reflection on methodology is probably of special significance 
in a country where the process of industrialization is very intensive, 
and where class lines are loosely drawn and stratification is flexible. 
For instance, how can we analyze a worker’s attitude to his job, to 
state property, to his factory or to its manager from his own state- 
ments, if the worker’s roots are partly in the rural community from 
which he has come and partly in the new working class, which he 
has joined, and he is still without stable moral judgements or a scale 
of values of his own? How can we flatly accept the statements of 
a peasant, if he has not yet thrown off his traditional farming meth- 
ods, his traditional customs, his traditional ways of thinking, while 
at the same time caught up by the broad sweep of changing circum- 
stances of which he himself might be unaware? How can we, in mak- 
ing a poll, rely exclusively on coding, if — for example — we are 
dealing with ideological or religious attitudes, which concern highly 
personal and private spheres and are, in our conditions, especially 
variable? 

Perhaps I have emphasized this reservation too strongly, and 
Ido not mean to depreciate the value of interviewing and statisti- 
tal techniques as such. A critical approach to some scientific method 
is not equivalent to rejection, but rather a wish to see it supplement- 
ed and improved. A great deal of interviewing is being done in Po- 
land and more will be done in the future. My wariness springs 
only from a concern for the quality of enquiries and for their re- 
inforcement by research material of a different type. If we were to 
compare the questionnaires of a few years ago with those used to- 
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day, we would find that the latter are much more searching, subtle 
and of greater depth, and that their aim is to obtain material as 
objective as possible. Critical reactions were quicker than usual in 
provoking a deepening and widening of interests. 


Subject Matter 


The scope of sociological research is determined by life itself. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Polish society today is a fascinat- 
ing subject. Integration in the working class and similar processes 
in the Western Territories, changes in ideology and outlook, acquisi- 
tion and practice of trades and professions, questions of culture, and 
the problems of youth — these are only some of the most important 
subjects of current or future studies. 


It is a matter of course that in a country, where industrialization 
is rapid and intensive, studies of the formation of a new working 
class are of tremendous significance. As mentioned in another con- 
text, a typical character on our contemporary industrial scene is the 
young worker, coming from the countryside and keeping his ties 
with rural life, if not in the economic sense, at least as far as cul- 
ture and daily habits are concerned, but at the same time gaining 
a worker’s skills and becoming a town-dweller. These people are 
certainly a temporary social category, but its very temporariness 
makes the subject so interesting to study. A group of researchers 
attached to the Chair of General Ethnography and Sociology at 
the Jagiellonian University in Cracow, under Professor K. Dobro- 
wolski, has undertaken a large-scale programme of research into 
the formation of the working class and its cultural habits as a result 
of the influx of peasants into industrial areas, studies of industrial 
settlements in the making, of the new workers’ adaptation to urban 
and factory conditions and of their rising aspirations, of the social 
basis of workers’ productivity, etc. Another team, under Professor 
Szezepanski in Lédz, is doing research on labour in contemporary 
Polish society, on the influence of living conditions on workers’ 
attitudes to their trades and to technical progress in industry. Some 
of these studies have been printed. The Chair of Sociology at Wroc- 
law University has included in its plans a study of workers in a big 
industrial plant. 
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Sociology of work has become a point of interest for many 
researchers. For example, the Institute for the Protection of Work- 
ers’ Rights is doing a great deal of specialized research. There is 
a recent book by Aleksander Matejko entitled Sociology of the Fac- 
tory which is a survey of the future of research in this field. Another 
important publication to which sociologists, psychologists, and econ- 
omists have contributed, is a volume of collected studies on How 
Man Works, both in industry and elsewhere. 

An important problem for any country undergoing fast industria- 
lization is the mobility of labour. In our specific conditions this 
problem is caused not only by urbanization, by migration from 
village to factory, but also by the wartime devastation, by the short- 
age of housing and the like. It has been studied in some detail by 
Dr. Adam Sarapata, who — with Wlodzimierz Wesolowski — has 
also undertaken an important enquiry regarding the prestige of 
various trades and professions in Poland. A number of conclusions 
may be drawn from this study, but whatever their validity, one 
point is unquestionable — that money has ceased to be the measure 
of social standing. 

The rise of a new working class has inevitably been accompanied 
by the growth of a new intelligentsia. The causes and character of 
this process are being studied by Professor Szczeparski’s department 
in Lédz, and some of the findings have been published. It is natural 
that the new social stratification in a country of such rapid trans- 
formations has proved a rich vein for sociologists. Research into the 
psychological aspects of these transformations is planned by Profes- 
sor Ossowski’s department at Warsaw University. 

In addition to class and group integration, integration processes 
in western Poland are an absorbing subject. Here sociology is examin- 
ing how a variety of peoples — former inhabitants of central Po- 
land, repatriates from beyond the Bug River and the indigenous 
population — have merged into one community. These problems are 
being investigated thoroughly by Professor S. Nowakowski, head 
of the Chair of Sociography at Warsaw University, and his book on 
social transformations in the Opole region is a highly penetrating 
study. 

A number of these researchers are working in close collabora- 
tion with the Philosophical and Sociological Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 
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Young People 


It is impossible to present in this short article even a fraction 
of the numerous and varied subjects of research. There are topics 
ranging from culture, education and urbanization, to sociology of the 
family, morals, political parties and government authorities. But 
one theme — the problem of youth — recurs over and over again 
in a variety of contexts. 

This, of course, is nothing exceptional. In almost every country 
the question of young people has been as enticing for the sociolo- 
gist as for the writer and journalist; the latter might often be re- 
proached with arbitrariness, subjective generalization, etc. So, when the 
sociologist comes to look into this confusion, he has a social obliga- 
tion to be accurate. But sociology is not mathematics, and no absclute 
validity should be ascribed to its results, however precise its tools. 
It is no accident that one of our earliest polls of students, made by 
Zofia Jézefowicz, Stefan Nowak, and Anna Pawelczynska in 1958, 
was treated by the authors themselves as a challenge to myths 
current among the public. These myths, reflected in biased and 
hackneyed judgments, can be counted by the dozen: today all young 
people are “immoral”, to-morrow they are “completely under the 
spell of the clergy”, or “politically reactionary” or “knife-in-hand 
bolsheviks”, or “heroic”, or “heartless”. But what does research 
show? It indicates a very subtle blending of outlooks; religious belief 
does not mean disapproval of the general principles of socialism, and 
approval of socialism does not necessarily mean rejection of religion. 
A recent interview on attitudes to personal success, made by Dr Zyg- 
munt Bauman (described in P.P. No. 10) among a cross-section of 
young men in Warsaw disclosed that they were taking an in- 
creasingly practical view of their lives and careers, that they want 
to master a good trade. or profession, to gain a position in society, 
and to have a family. This is close to the general leanings of 
youth in other countries. But it is comparatively new in the con- 
text of Polish history, where brave causes and heroic sacrifice have 
usually counted for more than common sense and the normal human 
instinct for stability. 

The aspirations of youth, their culture, their relations with adults 
and other aspects of this problem are a part of many different 
projects planned by the departments of Professors Ossowski, Szcze- 
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panski and Dobrowolski, as well as by the Department of Philosophy 
and Sociology, headed by Professor Martel at the School of Social 
Sciences. 


Public Opinion Research Centre 


In this brief review special mention must be made of the Polish 
Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre, a familiar institution today, 
which grew out of the Listeners’ Letters Section. These letters 
proved extremely valuable research material and the Section, orig- 
inally only a receiver of correspondence, began deliberately to 
initiate studies and draw up research topics for subsequent scientific 
treatment. Today the Centre, directed by Dr. Anna Pawelczynska, 
employs its own team of sociologists, and, despite its modest premises 
and equipment, is very vigorous and efficient. What sets it apart 
from other research institutes is quite simply that its finger is on 
the pulse of the problems of the day. Not that the Centre entirely 
neglects long-range study plans. For instance, the enquiry into the 
attitudes of students and their ideas of personal success was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Centre. It has also polled people 
living in the Western Territories on their sense of stability. Other 
projects have studied feelings of occupational stability and problems 
connected with the choice of occupation, to mention only two subjects 
of a less ephemeral nature. However, the Centre’s main asset is its 
usually unerring instinct for the problems which are uppermost in 
the public’s mind at any given moment. Of course, none of its 
studies are above criticism. But there are few institutions so tuned 
to the public’s wavelength. And there are few which tackle such 
an enormous range of topics — ideology and hitchhiking, the problems 
of particular trades and professions and holiday likes and dislikes, 
emotional attitudes towards other social groups and nations and 
city transport. 

Apart from other factors, the coverage given sociological research 
in the press has done much to give a sociological bias to newspaper 
writing in general. There is an increasing number of what are called, 
with varying degrees of accuracy, “sociological reportages”; and 
whatever the quality of these, however superficial or penetrating 
they are, the notable point about them is their conviction that the 
really important developments in society are, to a large extent, 
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conditioned by human relations. It is in these terms that the writers 
see even such concrete subjects as productivity of labour, mobility 
or stability of personnel, completion of production plans by industria] 
establishments, etc. 


Research and Life 


After method and subject matter comes the third of my divi- 
sions — the relation of research to life. Some light has been shed 
on this by our previous observations. For it is obvious that almost 
all of the present or future studies spoken of here are closely related 
to the social transformations of the past fifteen years in Poland. The 
subjecis of sociology are imposed by the life around us: they are not 
disembodied or to be found in a crystal ball. 

But this is not the point. There are fashions not only in books, 
but even in whole sciences. If the growth of sociological research 
in Poland is, in fact, part of a broader intellectual current, of the 
retreat from schematic ways of thinking, of the recognition that 
social facts originate from deep sources and develop in a complicated 
way, of the rejection of a simple belief in magic formulas, and of 
a simultaneously growing conviction that changes may be prompted 
and accelerated by a better knowledge of the realities, it does not 
yet mean that these new ideas have carried all before them. On 
the contrary, they have met with opposition both theoretical and 
practical. Theoretical in the form of intellectual stereotypes and con- 
ventionalism, practical in the form of lazy attachment to established 
ways and fear of the possibly disconcerting discoveries which might 
be produced by such obstinate examination of reality. Neither the 
one nor the other kind of opposition has been entirely overcome, 
but the tide has certainly turned. 

First of all, the importance and necessity of sociological research 
has been recognized by the Government. Its institutions have com- 
missioned a number of studies from various research centres. For 
example, a team of sociologists has recently polled the most active 
members of the Polish United Workers’ Party. Sociologists have 
been asked by the Party’s Voivodship, and even District Committees 
to make similar studies for them. At the request of the Warsaw 
People’s Council the Public Opinion Research Centre has polled 
passengers about the city transport and patients on the public health 
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service. The same institution has made studies of holiday spending 
and of the attitudes of the public and car drivers to hitchhiking; in 
both instances the initiative came from the Sports and Tourism 
Committee. Lately, studies have been undertaken by industrial 
works, and there are more and more managers who are interested 
in the results. 

In industry alone there have been so many initiatives from 
various sources for various kinds of research that the need has 
arisen to place them in a general perspective. To that end the Com- 
mittee for Research into Contemporary Culture at the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences has set up a section to deal with human relations 
in industry. In this way Polish sociologists are adapting their work 
more closely to practical necessities. Of course, the ways of science 
are always full of obstacles. There is no doubt that here and there 
the immediate social need may be at odds with sociology’s long- 
term efforts for definitive results. But these conflicts can be success- 
fully resolved and there is no reason for a permanent or basic clash 
between these two claims. At the same time, in view of the scope 
of research and its results in recent years, we can legitimately expect 
both claims to be satisfied by our sociologists. 











STATE FARMS: TESTING TIME OVER 


Alojzy Sroga 


It must have been in February 1945, a week or so after the liber- 
ation of Wschowa by the Soviet Army, that a man on a bicycle 
arrived at the nearby estates of Osowa Sien and Debowa Leka. 
After 150 years of German rule Wschowa had returned to Poland — 
together with the whole of Zielona Géra Voivodship and the rest 
of the Western and Northern Territories. The cyclist had not travel- 
led far — about ten miles from Niechloda, in Poznan Voivodship. 
He looked over the land, deserted and uncared for during the last 
years of the war, and the manor houses partly destroyed by military 
action. He shook his head sadly but continued his tour of the enor- 
mous estates abandoned by their former Junker owners. Several days 
later he reappeared in the company of four others — the first 
group of workers of the state farms at Osowa Sien and Debowa 
Leka. 


The man on the bicycle — his name was Edmund Apolinarski 
and he was an agricultural engineer — became the first adminis- 
trator of the estates. He is now director of one of the best of the 
state-owned stockbreeding farms. He and the team which formed 
around the original nucleus of four members, have built up from 
the ruins and rubble first two, and later seven, flourishing farms. 


State farms grew up all over the Regained Territories in similar 
fashion. Hard on the heels of the liberating forces, together with 
the wave of settlers, came the administrators of state farms. The 
latter took over the great estates and the infertile, mined land 
which the peasant settlers refused. Military action had left some of 
the estates without a single building; often they were no better than 
a wilderness, far from the towns and roads and requiring enormous 
investments. This, however, was the beginning of over three thousand 
state farms, covering an area of over 2 million hectares. Under 
these conditions, the results of the first few years could only be 
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negligible: a few quintals of grain per hectare, and a handful of 
cattle and pigs on estates covering hundreds of hectares. 


The state farms in central and eastern Poland were set up 
smewhat differently. By a decree of the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, issued on September 6, 1944, the larger estates 
in these regions were parcelled out among the peasants and the 
state farms were usually formed from the land remaining after 
parcellation. Only a few large estates were entirely taken over by 
the state administration to be turned into model farms. But mostly 
the State Farms were made up of leftovers; their size varied from 
§ to 120 hectares, with a rambling manor house and the miserable 
pre-war labourers’ cottages, more like cattle stalls than human dwel- 
lings. There were many of these farms — from 1,500 to 2,000, but 
they have never covered more than 500,000 hectares. But their great 
virtue was that they were usually staffed by the pre-war estate labour- 
as with an overseer or an administrator in charge of affairs. As 
inthe Western Territories there was however a pitiful lack of cattle, 
pigs, horses, machinery and tractors. 


The following figures illustrate to some extent the conditions of 
the state farms in the whole of Poland at the beginning of 1947, 
when, covering an area of a little over 1,700 thousand hectares, they 
were still in process of formation. They then had a total of 41,000 
horses, 61,000 head of cattle (including 27,200 cows), 33,600 pigs. 
There were just over 6,000 tractors most of which were well-used 
German Lanzes. The primitive state of things is shown by the fact 
that on over 5,000 farms there was a total of only 362 cars. 


Two basic tasks confronted the state farms at that time. The 
first was to effect a continuous and systematic rise in production — 
«tremely important in a devastated and famished country. The 
second was to act as model farms producing breeding stock and 
slected strains of seeds for other farms. These activities combined 
well. In 1948 the grain yield on state farms reached 13-14 quintals 
rer hectare although two years before it had only been half that 
figure. The number of horses, cattle and pigs also grew while that 
of tractors rose to the still not impressive figure of 15,000. By now 
there was more machinery and equipment in use. Tractors and 
ploughs were now supplemented by binders, harvesters, threshing 
machines and electric motors. The state farms began to gain the 
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respect of the peasants for their successful results and for the high. 
quality seed which they produced. 

This process was arrested in 1948. The state farms gradually 
ceased to be regarded as centres of model farming; simultaneously 
there was a demand for greater and greater production at all costs, 
Unfortunately, however, this was not accompanied by the necessary 
investment. In addition, a number of mistakes led to the dismissal 
of. many qualified agriculturalists who were replaced by sometimes 
wildly unsuitable people — hairdressers, shoemakers, painters, tai- 
lors, clerks. 

This was combined with a mistaken fiscal policy with regard 
to the rural areas. In several voivodships and rural districts there 
appeared considerable new areas of abandoned land but there was 
no question of its being allowed to lie fallow. Orders were given 
that every scrap of such land was to be taken over by the state farms 
whether this was convenient or not. This often resulted in a farm 
having its land scattered in small plots or having more land than 
its staff was capable of dealing with. At this juncture the total 
area of state farms swelled to over 3 million hectares; at the same 
time management was centralized. This led to manifest absurdities. 
What crops were to be sown, and where, was decided by the newly- 
founded Ministry of State Farms in Warsaw. The administrative 
staff increased at all levels out of all proportions. Both the good 
and bad farm administrators were deprived of any means of making 
independent decisions. 

A dangerous drift soon became apparent. The state farms begat 
to show heavy losses resulting from centralization, excessive adminis 
trative staff, the lack of independence of the farm administrators 
and glaring agrotechnical blunders. These were compounded by an 
illogical and complicated financial system. At that time there was 
no question of state farms being able to serve as models for the rest 
of the countryside. 

This state of affairs lasted until 1956 when fundamental changes 
occurred in administration. The Ministry of State Farms was abolished 
together with the bulging administrative staff. Farm managers were 
given wide powers and regained their independence of management. 
The complicated financial system was simplified and the farmts start 
ed their own book-keeping and in most cases had their own workers 
self-government. The mistaken policy of the regionalisation of crops 
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was given up and the abandoned land which had been taken over by 
the state farms, together with other scattered plots, was returned to the 
peasants. There was, too, a revision of wages, which led to an increas- 
ed interest on the part of workers and management in the work and 
financial gains of the farms. Four or five years ago the manager of a farm 
earned about 1,200 zlotys monthly, today he earns 2,500-3,000 zlotys, 
while on a well-run, large farm his salary may reach the 5,000 mark. 
A great many qualified agriculturalists who had been delegated to 
paper-work in the Ministry or in voivodship offices returned to 
work on the land. 


The changes gradually took effect. Some mistakes were not easy 
to rectify; nevertheless each year brought new successes. This has 
been particularly evident in the finances of the state farms. Two 
years ago the total deficit was 1,300 million zlotys; last year it was 
300 million zlotys while the financial year ending 30 June 1960 
showed a profit of over 500 million zlotys. Future years are expected 
to bring profits amounting to thousands of millions. 


This has been achieved by increased production and improved 
Management. Once again the two basic duties of the state farms — 
attaining high production and serving as model farms — are practi- 
cable. Experience has shown that these functions are inseparable. 

The current situation in the state farms can only be illustrated 
by some figures and comparisons. The key index to production is 
that of the amount of goods offered on the market. It is presented 
below in outline: 


At present 12 per cent of cultivated land is farmed by the state, 
in other words every eighth hectare; this produces 
— one third of the country’s bread and flour; 
— from one sixth to one fifth of its milk and butter; 
— more than half of its edible oil and margarine; 
— one eighth of its sugar; 
— from one twelfth to one tenth (dependent upon type) of its meat. 
Thus, apart from sugar and meat, state farms now have a higher 
output than private holdings. It is now not unusual for the former 
to attain a yield of 40 or more quintals of wheat per hectare. On 
the estate mentioned at the beginning of this article, at Osowa Sien, 
last year’s yield of wheat, of the Polish “Zelazna” strain was 52 
guintals per hectare. It was here too that a record sugar beet yield 
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was noted, of 478 quintals per hectare. These were not crops on 
a small experimental field but over large areas of land. 

During the last four years state farms have achieved an average 
national increase in grain crops of 4 quintals per hectare and in six 
voivodships the grain yield on collective farms is now higher than 
that of peasant holdings. In the voivodships of Lédz, Kielce and 
Warsaw the difference amounts to as much as 4-5 quintals per 
hectare. There is now wide-scale work on state farms on the accli- 
matization of high-yield varieties of wheat, e.g., the Polish “Zelaz- 
na”, the Swedish “Odin” and the Italian “San Pastore”. Promising 
results have already been obtained and in this way the state farms 
are fulfilling their other role of influencing private farming, since 
large numbers of peasant farmers have already applied for the 
purchase of these new varieties of seed; in fact most highly selected 
seed is now supplied by the state farms. 

In livestock production there are also considerable achievements. 
The 30-40,000 horses and cows and the 6,000 broken-down tractors 
are now a thing of the past. At the end of June, this year the state 
farms owned almost 850,000 head of cattle (including 370,000 cows), 
650,000 pigs, and over 25,000 tractors. In recent years pig-breeding 
has been slowed down in favour of increased cattle breeding. 

It is not only in numbers that the livestock has increased, but 
also in quality. The milk yield is a significant example of this. 
There has been an improvement here throughout the whole of Polish 
agriculture since the war, the national average yield per cow having 
risen from 1,300 litres annually to 2,000 litres. The average yield 
per cow on state farms is now 2,550 litres and in Warsaw and Lédz 
Voivodships it exceeds 3,000 litres. There are already dairy farms 
where the average annual yield per cow is from 4,000 to 5,000 kilo- 
grammes of milk with a fat content of 3.9 per cent. 

These successes have been achieved by the introduction of improv- 
ed breeding stock. There are now 57 breeding centres where 
thoroughbred animals are reared from Polish and imported stock — 
the latter mostly from Holland. Artificial insemination is widely 
practised and there is systematic selection and cross-breeding 
of cattle, pigs and sheep. There are now 11 centres where the 
milk yield of the cows exceeds 4,000 kilogrammes per head and 
there are another 40 where it exceeds 3,000 kilogrammes. In these 
centres the 40 best cows give from 6,000 to 8,438 kilogrammes per 
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year (this record is held by “Ostarja IV” a black and white Lowland 
in the Bulawa farm, Opole Voivodship). 

During the last few years these studs, which are an important 
part of the state farms have sold over 20,000 select bulls, heifers, 
calves, hogs, sows, rams and ewes, which will make it possible to 
improve the strains of Polish livestock. 

The dual role of state farms as producer and mentor is now 
extended to practically all branches of farming. They are the most 
highly-mechanized of all farms and show the highest labour output. 
During the last four years the rise in production on peasant farms 
has risen by 4-5 per cent and on state farms by about 10 per cent. 
The latter has been achieved with a simultaneous reduction of staff 
by 150,000 persons. The gross value of output per employee has 
more than doubled during the last few years. These rates of increase 
will be maintained during the next few years. 

Practically every second state farm now possesses a television 
set apart from those privately owned by the employees, while hous- 
ing conditions for employees are well above the average rural stand- 
ard. Radios, washing machines and refrigerators are to be found in 
almost every home. Of the 360 employees at Osowa Sien there are 
now 60 owners of motor-bicycles and 5 car owners, the farm man- 
ager, the veterinary surgeon and three of the farm workers. More 
and more state farm workers visit holiday centres, go to the theatre 
and opera, and see museums. Modernity is now the keynote, not only 
in production, but in the workers’ daily lives. 

There are naturally still shortcomings. New branches of produc- 
tion must be started and further investments made. The current 
Five-Year Plan envisages improvements in mechanization, land 
amelioration, building and road construction, amounting to over 13,000 
million zlotys. 

There is no denying that badly run state farms can still be found, 
where those in charge are improperly qualified and which can 
hardly be called ‘model’. But they are no more typical of state farms 
in general than the efficient units were a few years ago. Today the 
majority of state farms are heading in the right direction and meas- 
ure up to both the tasks demanded of them. 





THE INTERRUPTED EXAM 


Tadeusz Rézewicz 


Tadeusz Rézewicz is above al! a poet; and even in his prose and plays 
he remains one. 

Born in 1921, Rézewicz belongs to a generation, which was decimated by 
the war but which was rich in poets. Few of them survived, but even so 
artists like Krzysztof Baczyfiski and Tadeusz Gaycy (both killed during the 
Warsaw Rising at the age of twenty) will remain in Polish literature. 

If, however, the work of these two young poets is marked by the eschatol- 
ogical exaltation of the years in which they wrote, Rézewicz's in quite dif- 
ferent. Though he was their contemporary and like them fought in the 
underground his talent matured only after the war. This may be the reason 
why his style is completely unornamental, without posturing and rant. |t 
relies solely on inner feeling and authentic emotional experience expressed 
with an engaging simplicity of manner. 

For all that the war and the experiences of the “years of contempt” 
continually recur in Rédzewicz’s poetic imagery, beginning with his first 
volume, Niepokdéj (Anguish, 1947) right through the twelve books of poetry 
he has written. The same anguish comes through in Rédzewicz’s interesting 
play, Kartoteka (The Card Index), an attempt at a psychoanalytic interpreto- 
tion of a generation haunted by the horror of the past. 

Despite the terseness and ascetism of his poetic language, Rézewicz soon 
gained a unique position in contemporary Polish poetry. This was officially 
recognized in 1955, when he received a State Prize. 

His poetry is popular and widely read, and he is universally regarded as 
the most interesting post-war poet. 


1. Taking the Exam 


Curiously enough I was forty before I took my matriculation 
exam. This exam is usually taken by young people of seventeen or 
eighteen. Girls and boys after receiving their matriculation certifi- 
cates either go on to university or find a job and get married. As 
for me various things had happened to make me sit for this exam 
twenty years late. I was very lucky because times were hard and 
foggy. Over mankind hung the threat of a new war and it was 
only the old teachers and pedagogues, withered or fossilized by 
decades of teaching, who still stubbornly repeated certain statements 
and questions. Some of them had gone to school over half a century 
earlier and taken their matriculation and other additional exams 
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in those far-off days. After receiving their matriculation certificates 
and other additional diplomas they had stopped taking exams. The 
trouble was that these old teachers kept asking questions about 
matters that were over and done with. All of this had nothing to do 
with the future or the present. A big stir was caused by a certain 
change in the organization of the matriculation exam, which made 
everyone an examiner, regardless of his age, occupation or mental 
condition. Children and old men. Girls. The women next door. 
Priests. Bus conductors. One doctor and one critic. An uncle. It 
would be difficult to enumerate all the examiners. And I was the 
only candidate: everyone could ask me questions. I slaved away from 
morning to night. Often at night, I would answer all the questions 
in my sleep, one after another, or else I would answer them 
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all at once. The exam became such a habit with me that when 
I woke up at night I would start asking myself various questions, 
I was well prepared for the final matriculation exam but there was 
always a chance that someone might take me unawares and deal 
me a blow. Of course the word “blow” is used metaphorically here: 
it was not “blows” but questions that were being flung. A great deal 
of confusion was caused by the examiners’ way of frequently asking 
me the same question with each expecting a different reply; each 
one seemed to demand a reply that was reserved exclusively for 
him. My answers got lost in the tremendous uproar. I mean, there 
are some two billion people continually chattering and whispering: 
the rest are asleep. Others are pregnant. I am not saying ‘women are 
pregnant’, because I refer to everyone as people. Women bear people 
and as a result are exempted. They are not asked basic or essential 
questions. Or at most only in the form of jokes. Beings which give 
birth to people are beyond suspicion or exams. Their intellectual 
and spiritual maturity is irrelevant; they are completely uninvolved. 
Any questions are senseless or quite simply ridiculous. Those women 
who insist upon taking the exam are simply sexless beings and even 
a little degenerate. Altogether I was asked tens of thousands of 
questions or it might even have been hundreds of thousands. I am 
not counting those that will be asked in the next few years. Since 
I also asked myself an immense number of questions we can safely 
take it that during the matriculation exam millions of questions 
were put to me. I answered very quickly so as to get everything 
in before the end of the exam. But with the more important, in 
some way fundamental questions, my answers were precise, pedantic 
and even fastidious. The main questions in fact covered so great 
an area and expanse of life that only in exceptionally favourable 
conditions was it possible to provide a thorough answer. The chaos 
grew constantly because I forgot certain things while I was still 
answering. I knew some things up to halfway, or I could remember 
the beginning and would forget what came in the middle. Very often 
I would give several different answers to one question and _ they 
were all either true or false. But it’s time, perhaps, to get round 
to a description of the matriculation exam itself. 

A mumber of folded white sheets of paper lay on the table at 
which the members of the examining board sat. These contained 
questions. Of course, the questions were not always written on the 
sheets; I was often asked questions in the street, off-hand, without 
the questioner waiting for an answer since it was really of no im- 
portance to him. It has to be clearly emphasized that only answers 
to questions of an inferior brand are important. Questions dealing 
with the most important problems of life are without value. Because 
of this the most important questions become ludicrous and childish. 
Questions of this sort are not put by grown and responsible people 
who have some part to play in the world. Questions of this sort, 
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the most important questions, are asked only by children, prophets, 
invalids, teen-age girls and grammar schoolboys. 

The cold was always my enemy. The cold never allowed me to 
extend my abilities to the full. The cold affected my body and 
paralyzed all my plans and ambitions. For several years I have been 
watching a certain fool with a pipe. He has three heads. I was 
just on the point of answering one of those fundamental questions 
which I have been asking myself for twenty years now. I always 
answered in a grunt or with a laugh or else I simply kept quiet. 
“Why do you go on living?” Of course this question was not in- 
vented by me. No one knows who was the first to ask it. My 
answer has also changed. It is only now that I cannot answer but 
in the past I had many answers. Some of them, I am told, were 
even correct and given high marks by the board of examiners. 

Immediately after breakfast I went out. 

Regardless of misery or despair, we ought to do our shopping 
as well as buy the papers and get a lottery ticket. The day before 
I had met a school friend whom I had not seen for twenty years. 
In this large, fat and, as I discovered later, balding gentleman, 
I recognized the former schoolboy in his dark blue uniform. The 
fat man began examining me right away in the street, on the pave- 
ment. He asked me two questions: “What are you doing here, T.? 
How are things?” 

Before this he had asked whether I was T. I began by telling 
him that he had made a mistake, that I was not T. But he stood 
in front of me and waited, smiling. So after a while I admitted it. 
Though the matter was not so simple. I mean, I was by now some- 
one completely different. But this would have needed a lengthy 
explanation so, for the sake of peace, I assented. 

We went into the ‘Daisy Bar’. 

First I answered the second question: “How are things?” I am, 
as they say, a man of letters. This writing hurts. The neighbours 
from upstairs walk over my head. However, let me get back to the 
matter of the exam. Everyone is running up and down the stairs to 
my place. My brain is a live animal. Caged in my head, and 
squeezed by my bones it squirms around, pressed in on all sides. 
Covered all over with bristles and thorns, it aches terribly. If only 
it could leap out on to this paper. If it left its confinement it could 
loosen up and unfurl like an umbrella. Miserable, twisted, it could 
begin to jump and fly about this room and over this paper. It 
should be able to leave my head or go out for a walk in the 
meadows and fields. But instead it was caught in this bony box 
and shut up. In the morning it seems possible to start from the 
beginning. Instead it is the next instalment. Thoughts are like white 
mice. They scamper over the fat chin of a gilded Buddha and then 
jump on to the leg of a lady doctor I know, wandering further and 
further up it. Immediately there are questions from all sides: 
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“What’s new in sex and what’s it like?” So once again we have 
to project some very old slides. There are birds, dogs, cows, horses 
and children. Above all, there was a questicn asked by a certain 
brown-haired man with large, bulging eyes. I was lying in a dark 
room with the door ajar; the grown-ups were playing cards and 
chatting. Of course, this is the most important question. Sweating 
with terror I lay shivering under the eiderdown. I heard that voice: 
“?’'m willing to bet you that he knows where children come from.” 

“Oh, come now, what nonsense!” 

“Well then, let’s ask him.” 

I felt the blood pounding in my head and heart. I knew that 
children were carried by women in their bellies but I was a little 
vague about how they got there and how they emerged into the 
world. What way? 

“Taddy, are you asleep?” 

“No,” I replied nervously. 

“Listen, Taddy, tell me, where do babies come from?” 

I was sweating under the covers, my eyes were closed and I was 
probably completely red, though no one could see. I did not reply. 

Silence fell in the adjoining room. After a while someone began 
to laugh. 

“Leave the child alone, Henryk.” 

“Taddy, how are calves born then?” 

“They come out of the cow’s ear,” I replied with a desperate 
assurance. This was a lie invented for the benefit of adults who 
would think that I did not know where calves came from. Once 
again there was the sound of laughter. Someone was telling a story 
about a countrywoman who went to confession. 


Of course I am evading the answer. I am doing this with the 
help of a child. With the help of happy memories from childhood. 
However, the question was put clearly: “How are things?” The 
answer could be equally clear and terse: “Nothing new”. Or one 
could add: “The same old grind’, or something of that sort. But 
for once I would be honest and answer. 


We were sitting at the examination table. After a brief period 
of thought I began to answer my examiner. Perhaps he really wanted 
to hear my reply, was not pretending but really wanted from the 
bottom of his heart to find out how things were. So I began: 


“I’m suffering the agonies of the damned. I suffer so horribly 
that I just can’t take it any more. I’ll stab myself here, right in 
front of you, with this knife.” I seized a dessert knife which was 
lying on the table. “There’s no sense left in my life. There’s nothing 
I believe in any more. That the human race is striving, for instance. 
And I don’t believe in eternal salvation either. Look at this cake 
lying in front of me. If you only knew how I hate that cake. I could 
happily squash this cake, cream and all, over my head. I want to 
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express my pain and up to now I’ve repressed it, but I'll tell you... 
I'll confess everything.” 

Believe it or not, I had a feeling of hatred for my own faeces. 
There had never been anything like this! Had there? Too bad! 

I love the human race though I do not know why. And I love 
a simple man as strongly and disinterestedly as he loves me. I also 
love a simple minister and a simple cardinal. But I cannot get to 
love myself. If you knew the horrible thoughts that come into my 
mind. Horrible from the social and moral point of view as well as 
the aesthetic and political. 

Take our neighbour now. There are enormous deposits of malice 
in our fellow-humans. If the bile was suddenly to spill out of this 
woman it would flood not only the earth, flowers, children, bishops, 
butterflies and all, but the sun and stars too. The strong boxes where 
a few idiotic thoughts picked up at home or at school, a little gossip, 
memories of married life are stored. 

But let us get back to me. You wanted to know how things 
were with me. Well, I’ve made my confession. I write verses. Since 
then I’ve felt a mother. Each verse has a different father, but they 
all have the same mother. That is the poet. The father of the verse 
is a memory, a picture, a sound, an emotion, a thought. The father 
comes, leaves his seed and goes. The verse now grows in the poet- 
mother. The mother carries. She must be careful. The father- 
stimulus, often forgotten, faceless or masked, runs away and dis- 
appears, sometimes for ever. He only seeks a place where he can 
leave his seed. The poet-mother can conceive of anyone and anything, 
in any place and at any time. The seed enters through open wounds. 
When the wounds close barrenness and death ensue. 

My examiner suddenly waved his hand impatiently. He sat sad 
and dejected. He waved his hand again. 

“Jabbering and scribbling. All of it’s useless. Just for children 
and old fogeys. I haven’t read a piece of poetry for twenty years 
and I’m still alive. So what? So nothing. And don’t think I’ve been 
listening to you for nothing. There isn’t anyone who listens to 
anybody for nothing. And if he does he either picks his ear or 
yawns. 

“You see, I, unlike you, have dandruff. My hair’s falling out. 
My skin itches. I’ve taken just about everything for it. In the 
morning my comb is full of hair. Thirty or a hundred hairs is just 
a trifle. Whole tufts of hair fall out. You hate people, I could tell 
that from what you said... You hate and I love. I love with a passion 
that is infinite. I am ready to make any sacrifice. I love man above 
everything and I don’t know why. And I don’t know what to do 
with my terrifying love. At times some devil whispers: ‘You don't 
have to love humanity. It’s enough if you do your duty conscientious- 
ly.’ Yes, it is a devil. You know, it’s as if he was my double. He 
stands next to me and whispers. But what would our lives be without 
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ou this painful love? I tell you, I don’t know what to do with myself... 
4 1 shouldn’t think you’re a Marxist or a Catholic?” He looked at me 
sane shrewdly. 

I closed my eyes to concentrate and give him an answer. But 
love once I had closed my eyes I did not feel like opening them again. 
also Submerged in the darkness I was left alone with my thoughts. From 
t to the room came the voice of a young and healthy woman who 

my as she sang stretched and thrust out her lips as if she was making 
ll as some indecent proposition to the guests sitting in the old-fashioned 

room: 
ne rock-a-bye 
ops rock-a-bye 
hoes my dolls and childhood dreams 
ssip rock-a-bye 
: little Baby 

Lings and big Bobby 
maed how we love each other 

oe you little Baby 
ares me big Bobby 
a rock-a-bye rock-a-bye 
D0et- my little one 
ie, let’s see a smile 

dis- a blissful smile 

“i. adorn your little face 
hing, and dream of your Baby 
inds. 


The voice came from the depths of “hell”. But the singer who 
amitted it was a fine slice of roast. 

I was answering the questions more and more quickly and 
ead obscurely now. My examiner probably understood nothing. In any 
years case he had also begun to talk to me about what he had been 

through and suffered. 


- sad 


been 
is to 
ir or . . . 
2. Playing with Bricks 
ying 
ut. : ‘ 
‘i Believe it or not I am the centre of the universe. It’s a queer 


- just feeling. I would like to tell you the whole story from the beginning. 
1 tell First rT became the centre of my own room, then of my family, 
wien a certain association, our ‘circle’. Later things began to move faster. 
bow Admittedly in the old days when I was one of you, it was more 
— comfortable. I ate, dressed, and voted like millions of my fellow- 
don't men. Sometimes I spoke in debates and was given the same recep- 
Soule tion as everyone else, yawns and everything. Until one day came 
: He the turning-point which I want to describe. Now the eyes of all 
thout men, and even animals, are turned towards me. Even cows stare 
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at me with interest and I can read various things in their eyes, 
The eyes of everyone are directed not only on what I am doing, on 
my work, but also on my tie, collar, on my trousers, on my hair 
style, on my ears, hair, shoes, buttons, in a word on every detail. 
A tiring feeling. I am careful of my voice, I am careful of my own 
face. I even have to carry my face now and arrange it appropriately. 
Every glance of mine, every wrinkle, each tone of voice is watched 
intently by everyone. I don’t know how it is but people see me 
in various places at once. There are some Swedes looking at me 
and some children from an agricultural training school in Piekielko, 
I appear to be sitting here in this cafe with you playing chess but 
I know that our table is located right in the centre of Warsaw, 
Europe, the universe. And I am envious. Of course in the past 
I envied people a number of things, but now I cannot understand 
myself. I am angry with a film star or with the favourite in a race: 
I am annoyed that people gape at the favourite. And then of all 
things I change, I enter that horse. Someone pats me caressingly 
on the neck, someone gives me a lump of sugar, pins a medal on 
me; I go, or rather I gallop past the stands and bow to the spectators. 
But the horses are nothing. I envy the dead. A distinguished col- 
league of mine died. I attended the funeral ceremonies. I was given 
a prominent role. First I was in the guard of honour, then I was 
one of the pall-bearers, I spoke over the grave, and I even wrote 
something about the dead man. Photographs were taken of me, by 
the coffin and so on. But I was annoyed and displeased. Of course 
my role was more important because I was still alive and the 
deceased was dead; I still have everything before me, I can do 
anything. The order they had given him was too high. The thoughts 
that passed through my mind were such that finally I took the dead 
man’s place in the coffin. And there I lay with a ribbon and star; 
I could even hear an oration in my honour, which I myself had 
composed. 

Then they began to take him out, but things had not been quite 
so perfect when he was alive. He was a mean and a weak man. 
I began to have a few words in this coffin with the deceased. I told 
him a few home truths. Then I began to feel foolish because there 
were others carrying the coffin as well as me. There’s no point in 
making too much of death. Everyone has to die after all. I walked 
along with the wreath which I had at last put round my head. Once 
again I was the centre of the funeral. 

But I would rather not tell you what happened at the canary 
show because you would not believe me. To cut it short, I was 
jealous of the canaries because they were the centre of attention. 
And I began to play the fool. I even sang... 

He went on and on telling me about his sufferings, but he saw 
that I had not been listening to him for some time but was talking to 
him. In fact I had not been listening to what he was saying 
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because what people say about themselves is of no interest to me. 
If we could only believe ourselves! 

I have to shut my eyes to see anything. I have to shut my eyes 
and all the paths by which the world outside reaches me. I was 
drinking my wine with my eyes shut. I could not bear to look at 
the sea. The roses on the white walls, the palm trees, the gulls and 
the clouds. The white boats. Someone was laughing at me and 
holding my hand. 
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I have still not managed to answer the first question which was 
asked by my school friend, and now I have to answer a question put 
by the wife of a friend of mine. She knew I had spent a few days 
this summer on the Adriatic. She asked me whether I had loved 
it. I gave a short and unambiguous answer. That holiday had 
drained me completely dry. You need a candle to find my kind of 
fool. Instead of collecting beautiful pictures of the world for the 
album of my memory I invented a theory that the best way of 
looking is with your eyes shut. All the big cities of Europe are 
really the same city. Lavatories in the street. Advertisements. Old 
masters in the galleries, restaurants, cars, cinemas, churches. This 
white city was so hot in the sun that it almost sizzled. I sat in 
a closed room in the great city instead of on the beach. I could 
have stayed there a month... I ran away. Because on the third day 
of my visit, while standing in the blue and emerald water, I came 
to the conclusion that there was no sense in this. What “this?” Stand- 
ing or swimming in this blue sea. Here again it was the dead man 
in me coming out. I shall explain this too. 

What was I doing on June 30, 19.. at one p.m? 

I was sitting in the waiting room of the railway station in NS. 
I wanted to leave at once. But I had left the hotel two hours too 
early and now I had to wait here. Sitting in the waiting room of 
the station in N.S. is not a bad occupation. After all I had “died” 
several times before. I have died several times and it is worth 
describing this to those still alive. A dead man is very sensitive. To 
hunger, to cold and heat, to words and smiles. His corpse is the 
most important thing to him in the whole universe. Some time 
I will explain this more clearly. I’ll find a spare moment. If a dead 
man does not get the food he likes he gets angry and sees blood. 
Or let someone bump into him. The dead man, foaming at the 
mouth, throws himself on people and bites. For a dead man objects 
become gods, his body becomes a god, under a dead man’s touch 
the world dies, the meanest representative of authority becomes 
a god, even a razor, eighteen-year-old buttocks, his boss’s foot, 
moustache, a cupboard, a shoe in a shop window is a god. The 
world of things, the body. This is a blind and implacable god who 
swallows, digests and excretes his dead worshipper. 

A dead man is very absent-minded. His concentration is usually 
deceptive. Just a sound or some minor accident is enough to make 
a dead man stop thinking about what he is doing, throw up his 
work and run away. This can often be seen in our streets. The dead 
have no attachments. They are continuously bad-tempered and have 
no time. But the future belongs to them. There are more and more 
of them. Especially in the large towns, on the beaches and in the 
mountains. They are fond of looking at beautiful views, they admire 
nature, they listen to light music. They eat not only with their 
mouths but also with their eyes and with their whole skin surface. 
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No one has yet written anything really interesting about our dead. 
Look at them in shops, restaurants, trains. They are usually people 
of mature age... There are no children or madmen among them. 

Wacek shifted restlessly in his chair. I saw he was preparing 
to leave. He was right. I talk a lot myself, I even unfold certain 
theories about the behaviour of the living dead and he cannot get 
a word in. 

“Look!” he said and stretched his hand out. His fingers had no 
nails. I realized that he had wanted to surprise me and talk about 
his experiences in a concentration camp. He had suffered much and 
now no one wanted to listen to him any more. 

Get up now and leave. Get up and leave. You don’t have to 
go past that table. You can go round it and cover your face with 
a newspaper. You’re frightened of these twenty steps. But you’ll 
never see each other again. Get going. You’re not going to sit here 
til midnight. When they start to eat, I'll get up and go. They 
won’t notice me. 

It is raining. The lake is covered by a white film of mist. The 
grey, sleepy lake is slumbering in the rain. Sleepily. The hills and 
clouds change their positions. Red are the tables and white the 
varnished chairs under the umbrellas from which water is dropping. 
The floor gleams. I am drinking a cool red wine, in which the green 
of the hills and the silver of the grey sky mingle. Why am I so sad? 
I cannot put the world together. Several times I thought that all 
the pieces at last fitted. It looked like a thoroughly sensible and 
solid construction. And me, I too fitted. All the bricks were in place. 
At the top I happily put Socrates, Saint Francis of Assisi, Marx, 
Ghandi, Einstein and stood back to see how pretty it all looked in 
the sunshine. When I had everything set up in the middle of the 
room two girls from downstairs burst in. These girls are not yet 
completely developed but soldiers have been visiting them for 
some time. 

The lover of these girls’ mother is ‘eternally’ drunk. He is a small 
thin man with tuberculosis. He eats dog meat and drinks dripping 
made from dog fat. There is always some dog wandering round the 
garden intended for dripping. Last month I saw a large, white 
bith. She was serene and sad and did not even bark. Obviously she 
sensed death. 

These two girls with their undeveloped busts ran in and knocked 
over my bricks. Of course one should take vigorous action in these 
cases and inform the competent authorities, but I was in difficulties 
then. Sometimes I feel like having a piece of bread but there is 
No one at home. I slouch round the corridor with my hands in my 
pocket. Immediately I feel disgruntled and annoyed. I go back to 
My room. Outside the window is the wet city. Everything’s grey. 
lf there were just one sparrow singing. Or a fly buzzing. My head 
is full of important problems from the field of... From a field that 


I will not disclose to the neighbours or my family. I would also like 
to say something edifying in connection with the approaching New 
Year. I am composing a message to the whole of mankind. Jus 
here by the stove. And no one knows. I have myself under perfec 
control. Not a single muscle so much as twitches on my face. Ani 
I am one of the most terrible rebels in the world. Without my cup 
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rattling or my glass tinklins I can blow up the whole globe, not 
to mention some power or other and so on. 

But when there is an ache in my stomach, I stop thinking about 
the world and examine only my body. 

In any case all this will never be of the slightest importance to me 
or to the examiners. The late P. always took me for Sikora. Admit- 
tedly he stood with his back to me but those were the times. He 
always took me for Sikora and talked with me as if with Antoni 
Sikora. What was the use of my having developed my willpower, 
character and other features since childhood. I would hold my finger 
in the flame of a candle, I gave my savings to beggars and fed the 
birds. I went through hell, I suffered agonies and P. took me for 
someone else. I might just as well have spent my life murdering 
nestlings, taking the pennies out of the caps held out by blind beg- 
gars, lolling in bed... P. would take me for someone else anyway. 
So once again it turned out that my supposed school friend had made 
a mistake. We had gone to schools at the opposite ends of Poland 
and, apart from that, he was ten years older than me. He would 
happily have told me about his “married life” but I pleaded urgent 
business. We said good-bye with a firm, masculine handshake. 

I turned into an alley. The passers-by here looked like unlit 
lamps. Only the women gave off light, of course the young ones. 
They seemed to have been untouched by the ages of the history of 
Europe. Presumably they had come into the world this morning and 
not yet read the papers. I squeezed into a tiny cafe. The people clus- 
tered round the tables here were conversing with great animation. 
Yes, animation! This has to be firmly underlined. Words and sen- 
tences floated towards me disjointedly. They were familiar things. 
Very like those that I had heard in this city ten years ago when 
I had lived here. A few years had gone by and the same things were 
being said again. In any case they were the same people. At the 
moment some adolescent with a squint and a fringe was moving 
round among them and making various faces. He was new. Young. 
It was spring and women’s skins glowed with a soft and warm 
lustre. Their hands held everyday objects and a silence hung over 
their bodies. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 
Drawings by Gabriel Rechowicz 








GENERATIONS 


Youth and its problems are 
one of the subjects that have 
recently been a rich source of 
discussion in the Polish press. 
A large volume could be filled 
with all these writings, often 
contradictory in their conclusions. 
There are probably two reasons 
for this interest: first, the young 
people about to take their place 
as citizens are the first members 
of a generation which does not 
remember the war or the period 
of revolutionary transformations 
in Poland. Brought up in new 
conditions it differs considerably 
from, and so often shocks, its 
elders. Secondly, attention has 
been drawn to the problem by 
the publication of the findings of 
the first sociological studies ever 
conducted among Polish youth. 

In No. 10 of P.P. we printed 


an article on this subject by Dr. 


Zygmunt Bauman, a sociologist. 
We are now following this up 
with extracts from a long contri- 
bution to this debate by Wlady- 
slaw Bienkowski, a Marxist jour- 
nalist, printed in Nowa Kultura, 
Nos. 38 and 40. 


That ‘youth’ should be one of 
the most frequent problems tack- 
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led by writers, journalists and so- 
ciologists is hardly a surprise: it is 
one that has existed in every age, 
and some historians have even 
asserted that the “conflict of gen- 


erations” is the driving force 
behind all social development. 
What our youth is like, its inter- 
ests, desires and aims, are ques- 
tions to which answers are sought 
by both sociological institutes and 
the press. : 


This preoccupation with youth 
is not a local characteristic. A 
similar wave of interest has swept 
many other countries — the Unit- 
ed States, Britain, France and 
Western Germany, as well as the 
Soviet Union... This does not 
mean that the processes which 
we are going to discuss neces- 
sarily have identical counterparts 
in other countries; there are im- 
portant differences, arising from 
the nature of our historical tra- 
dition and present social condi- 
tions. It might be argued that 
the chief difference is of a quan- 
titative character: some of 
these processes are more intense 
in Poland than elsewhere — and 
therefore more easily observable. 


The social and political revo- 
lution which has taken place in 
this country, and the conse 
quent far-reaching changes in the 
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forms and conditions of life are 
a historical fact: it is another 
fact that today, fifteen years after 
this revolution took place (or, 
more cautiously, after it was in- 
itiated) a generation which may 
be regarded as the product of 
these new relations is reaching 
adulthood. Those who were five 
to ten years old at the end of 


the war are today between 20 
and 25; already they are full 
citizens, these young’ workers, 
farmers, artisans, technicians or 


students, and they form a group 
which, particularly in the towns, 
is not without influence on the 
life of the community. 

When trying to locate the 
source of some of the character- 
istics of our youth we cannot help 
taking account of this social rev- 
olution whose impact is much 
stronger than it may appear. 
Every social fact which to any 
noticeable extent disturbs the 
established order of things is 
bound to release a chain reaction 
of consequences of various kinds 
and on various planes. Some of 
these consequences are never 
taken into consideration by those 
who are responsible for this fact, 
and sometimes are even regarded 
by them as undesirable. By way 
of generalization it might even 
be argued that in our analyses 
of social transformations we only 
tend to notice those of their 
after-effects which suit our 
plans, paying no attention to 
those which are more remote, 
unplanned and often inconven- 
ient. In some cases we even deny 
responsibility for some of the 
consequences of the changes we 
have effected; we ascribe them 
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to reasons beyond our control 
and sometimes represent them as 
the result of some alien and op- 
posite forces. 

Is the problem of youth in 
Poland, it might be asked, really 
so important, or is it simply a 
matter of fashion, just one of 
many fascinating questions? It is 
sometimes said that the social 
importance of youth is primarily 
due to its numbers. We are a 
young (one might even say too 
young) society — almost one half 
of the nation are people under 
25 years of age. This fact is by 
no means insignificant and must 
not be underestimated, but in 
itself it is of too passive a na- 
ture; what gives the problem its 
dynamism is something that, to 
our mind, is its chief element: 
our society is living through a 
period of great transformations, 
it is moving from one system of 
socio-economic relations to an- 
other. As a result the usual basic 
regulating factor in the lives of 
both the collective and the individ- 
ual — that is, the well-defined 
shape and relative stability of 
social institutions — is neces- 
sarily missing in our situation 
which is fluid and unstable, with 
sudden turns and reversals, and 
where the general line of devel- 
opment is still subject to oscil- 
lations which more often than 
not are hardly susceptible of ra- 
tional explanation. This has an 
essential effect on the attitudes 
of the younger generation whose 
habits and thinking are, naturally, 
formed on the basis of the ex- 


isting state of affairs. Both 
conservative and_ progressive 
opinions are only conclusions 
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drawn from an appraisal of 
the existing pattern of social 
relations. If this pattern is in a 
state of change and its oscillations 
are difficult to explain in the 
usual terms, then the thinking 
of the younger generation must 
be in a sense formed “on its 
own”, under the pressure of ex- 
tremely complex influences and 
momentary stimuli. 

But irrespective of the un- 
stable, oscillating and transistory 
nature of socio-economic institu- 
tions, it is a fact that the social- 
ist revolution has basically trans- 
formed the fundamental forms 
of social life; it has eliminated 
the economic foundations of class 
differentiation in society and has 
provided the grounds and im- 
pulses for far-reaching changes 
in the form and substance of so- 
cial life. It has also started pro- 
cesses of new social stratification. 

It is only natural that in their 
purest form all these processes 
must in the first instance affect 
young people, who offer the least 
resistance since, unlike the older 
generation, they do not have to 
overcome any reservations or 
objections arising from deeply- 
rooted traditions and habits. 

For all these reasons the prob- 
lem of youth is different in Po- 
land from that, for example, in the 
capitalist countries, where, in 
the simplest terms, it does not 
stand out from the general situ- 
ation and has many of the char- 
acteristics of the usual trouble 
experienced by parents with their 
children, or teachers with their 
pupils. 

Some years ago all Europe 
was alarmed by almost a tidal 








wave of youthful “hooliganism”. 
We were surprised to read about 
pitched battles between gangs of 
young “hooligans” and the police 
in such countries as Sweden, 
known for their exceptionally 
high standards of social discip- 
line; and we tended to see in 
these reports an explanation of 
what was happening in our own 
country. We thought that youth 
had been affected by a world- 
wide epidemic whose germs (the 
result, it was suggested, of the 
war) attacked it regardless of 
the political and social conditions 
of a particular country. 

While one can assume that 
these excesses were in one way 
or another an aftermath of the 
war, it will be more interesting 
to note not the common features, 
but the differences. If in Poland 
the manifestations of hooliganism 
in some sections of youth were 
due to a loosening of the forms 
and norms of social life, caused 
both by war and the social revo- 
lution, in Sweden the reverse 
was true: youth was sponta 
neously protesting against the 
excessive regimentation of its 
life and behaviour. Too much 
social discipline and the lack of 
adequate outlets for the young 
people’s physical and mental 
energy (resulting in what is often 
described as boredom and frus 
tration) led to outbursts which 
were also a form of ideological 
protest. The social importance of 
this kind of “aggressiveness from 
frustration” is on the whole ne 
gligible; it does not really result 
in any serious disturbance of ex- 
isting institutions; it can only be 
a warning to adults that the edu 
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cational methods they use must 
be better adapted to the needs 
of youth, and that an outlet must 
’be provided. for its forces and 
youthful fancies. 

But our interest in the youth 
problem is not in the anomalies 
of pathological symptoms, such 
as hooliganism and delinquency; 
all these are only very loosely 
associated with the main devel- 
opments, and can only in excep- 
tional cases acquire real impor- 
tance. In our analysis we shall 
attempt to describe some of the 
processes taking place among 
“normal” youth. As I have said, 
the crux of the problem is that 
the new pattern cf social rela- 
tions — both those elements 
which are already established 
and those still in the process of 
formation — tends to affect most 
strongly the younger generation, 
that is, that part of society which 
shows the greatest adaptability 
to the new conditions and is least 
influenced by what remains of 
the old pattern. It is in this sense 
that we can speak of youth as 
anticipating the future society... 

The first question that pre- 
sents itself in this context is, 
whether “youth” is a sociological 
category which can be discussed 
in scientific terms... It seems 
obvious that there are certain 
features which make it possible 
to single out “youth” as a definite 
part of society (it would be 
wrong to call it a “social group”). 
These features include an affinity 
in their circumstances, a similar- 
ity of requirements, obligations 
and problems (studies, marriage, 
social status, etc.), as well as 
a common attitude towards the 
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adult community and a certain 
spirit of solidarity. Relying partly 
on intuition and without any 
claim to precision we can assume 
that that part of the community 
usually described as “youth” has 
enough common _ characteristics 
to be treated as a distinctive part 
of society and be an object of 
sociological analysis. 

There is another question: is 
youth a homogenous category, or 
should it be divided along certain 
lines — into classes, milieus, 
trades or professions? 

This question can only be 
answered by means of an analysis 
of the transformations caused by 
the social revolution in Poland — 
an enquiry beset with difficulties 
for every researcher. 

One of the chief results of this 
revolution — and of the sub- 
sequent policy of the govern- 
ment — was the liquidation of 
pre-war class divisions which had 
barred the way to a better life 
for the working-class child. 
Thanks to better educational fa- 
cilities and the possibility of 
acquiring a higher social and 
professional status, as well as the 
mass exodus of peasant youth to 
towns, the lines of class division 
among youth have been disap- 
pearing at a greater speed than 
in the adult community. This 
evolution has been accelerated by 
the wages policy — particularly 
since 1958 — which has removed 
the discrimination against un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
at the same time weakening the 
position of the previously priv- 
ileged trades and professions. 
This peculiar “levelling” has had 
a much greater effect on the 
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younger than on the older mem- 
bers of society and to a consider- 
able extent made up for the 
handicaps with which the former 
start. 

All these developments have 
been responsible for a rapid dis- 
appearance of class differences 
in their traditional sense and 
form. Lingering traces of these 
class divisions among youth are 
hard to find and those that can 
be spotted are often misleading; 
in many cases they do not stem 
from the old social system but 
are due to the new social strat- 
ification which has arisen within 
the new pattern. 

All these remarks must not 
be taken to mean that the youth 
we are discussing is in all respects 
uniform or identical; to say this 
would be an absurdity. Youth is 
part of a living social organism, 
and is subject to its laws 
of development; differentiation 
comes from the way of life in 
each environment. Thus one can 
speak of differences between 
young people in great cities and 
those in small towns, between — 
and these are surely the most 
important differences — peasant 
and working class, or rural and 
urban youth, etc. And there are 
other differences, even within 
similar milieus, which spring 
from individual views and lean- 
ings, or are the effect of outside 
influences. If, however, we have 
been at such pains to underline 
the homogeneity of youth it is 
because we feel — and this 
feeling is supported by observa- 
tion and by the indirect results 
of research — that on the most 
vital social problems youth shows 








a striking unanimity and that it is 
particularly unanimous in its 
attitude to the adult community. 
And it is in comparison with the 
adult community that it is out- 
standingly homogeneous. 

This is a complete change 
from the pre-war situation when 
social and ideological conflicts 
among youth were often very 
sharp, sharper indeed than among 
the adults. 


Before proceeding to further 
analysis let us say a few words 
about an important problem of 
social education. 

We are justly proud of the 
government’s great effort to 
develop and democratize our sys- 
tem of education. We have set 
ourselves the task of making 
education one of the many in- 
struments serving to transform 
our society, the mind and con- 
sciousness of man and his at- 
titudes to life in accordance with 
the requirements of the new age 
and with the new tasks confront- 
ing our nation. Now, after fifteen 
years, this new system of educa- 
tion, in spite of great difficulties, 
has travelled a long way; its 
course has had its turns and 
breakdowns, but the effects are 
obvious. They can be presented 
in the form of statistical tables 
which show how many young 
men and women have gone 
through different types of schools, 
how many specialists have been 
trained, etc. 

These are the tangible, con- 
crete results. But apart from 
them, we have always placed par- 
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ticular emphasis on another effect 
of education; the transformation 
of the human mind. We laid down 
the lines along which this process 
was expected to go, and have 
even formulated (sometimes with 
little success, it is true) the chief 
tenets of this new view of the 
world. What are the effects in 
this sphere? This question is 
much more difficult to answer. 
In education, although it is 
one of the oldest sectors of our 
national planning, we are still 
groping in the dark, sowing 
a seed without any control over 
what will grow out of it. Our 
system of education was born 
from the idealist assumption that 
the consciousness of the _ indi- 
vidual, the group and the com- 
munity could be formed by 
“gentle persuasion”, even by the 
spoken word. Could this idealist 
education be successful? It cer- 
tainly could — and was — when 
its principles corresponded, at 
least in their outline, with the 
situation in a particular society. 
Marxism, by its revelation of 
not only the mechanism of social 
change but also of the origin of 
man’s social consciousness, has 
greatly enriched the meaning of 
education; it has made possible 
an analysis of the complex rules 
governing the formation of man’s 
consciousness and of all elements 
which influence it. Unfortunately, 
this knowledge was too ample to 
be deployed in full; educational 
practice could make little use of 
it for the simple reason that 
man’s consciousness is formed by 
a complicated set of objective 
factors (“being determines con- 
sciousness”). Since all the essen- 
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tial and decisive elements of 
educational activity are, in effect, 
beyond the reach of the educator 
(for he cannot influence the basic 
conditions of life in such a way 
as to make them conform with 
his educational activity) he can 
only remain independent of what 
is beyond his control and draft 
his programme irrespectively of 
the surrounding realities. In this 
way, whether he wants it or not, 
he is thrown back on _ idealist 
premises and must assume that 
consciousness can be formed by 
the direct influence of “words”. 

The past fifteen years have 
given us many examples of 
educational illusions. Mental 
transformations are, in fact, ac- 
complished permanently and un- 
interruptedly under the impact 
of so many factors with such 
a variety of influences that it is 
extremely difficult to say what 
the final effect is — particularly 
when planned educational activ- 
ity is at variance with concrete 
conditions and when these con- 
ditions are in a state of change, 
not always consistent and well 
defined. 

Neither the bourgeois nor the 
socialist theory of education has 
so far found sufficiently effective 
methods of examining their 
results to be able to correct 
educational practice. It is, there- 
fore, possible that for long periods 
of time our work brings only 
insignificant results, and in some 
cases ones that are even in con- 
flict with our plans. 


a 


An investigator of the youth 
problem is confronted with some 
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difficulties, real or fictitious, 
which he is unable to resolve 
by traditional methods. Some 
70-90 per cent of youth (accord- 
ing to opinion polls) approves of 
the socialist system and, with 
varying degrees of emphasis, 
welcomes the fact that the world 
is heading towards socialism. At 
the same time, however, the 
adults are firmly convinced that 
there is something wrong with 
the general attitude of the youth, 
that it is not easy to make it 
accept the socialist ideology, that 
there are some ideological objec- 
tions, divisions or differences. 
Where is the source of these dif- 
ferences? 

The suggestion that an im- 
portant role is played in this 
respect by the survivals of the old 
class structure of our society must 
be dismissed since it is not sup- 
ported by any verifiable facts. 
No influence of class origin, in 
any traceable form, can be dis- 
covered in youth’s attitude to 
basic social or ideological ques- 
tions. Nor is anything explained 
by the fairly common explana- 
tion that youth is under the in- 
fluence of the “relics of the old 
view of the world” — for this 
means that its attitudes are 
affected not by the actually exist- 
ing social patterns but by those 
which no longer exist. On the 
other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that these “relics” are as 
a rule treasured by the older 


generation, while youth shows 
a remarkable degree of resistance 
to all sorts of survivals. In some 
cases this is the chief reason why 
no common 
found. 


language can be 





It is sometimes said that social 


stratification is based on the 
approach to religion. But here, 
too, no actual relationship can be 
traced as a basis of some social 
or ideological stratification. 

The difficulties grow when we 
look for the source of these dif- 
ferences in the sphere of ideology. 
Both direct observation and the 
results of polling show that in 
many cases youth reacts with 
diffidence and mental reserva- 
tions to the very word “ideology”. 
Here it must be emphasized that 
these reservations have nothing 
to do with the actual ideas which 
we want the youth to accept — 
they rather concern the atmos- 
phere that has grown around the 
notion of “ideology”. One reason 
for this is that much-of what is 
offered as ideology is — and 
young people know this very 
well — no ideology at all. They 
realize, for instance, that joining 
a political organization often has 
little to do with one’s views, but 
is prompted by purely “practical” 
considerations. 

It must also be realized that 
our youth has a strong dislike of 
being lectured on the advantages 
of socialism and converted to 
socialism — it was born into this 
“faith”. Its problem cannot be 
solved by demonstrations of the 
superiority of socialism over cap- 
italism — something that. still 
preoccupies the older generation. 
Such questions as “who is in 
favour of socialism and who is 
against it?” could impress the 
young people ten or twelve years 
ago, but cannot impress them 
now. 

Today the answer would be: 
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“We’re all for, but so what? how 
does it affect our attitude to the 
processes around us, in which we 
participate?” The word, or the 
notion of “socialism” which we 
still use to sum up the difficult 
and complicated problems of our 
age, has long ceased to be suf- 
ficient and it is more and more 
becoming a cliché of our thinking, 
which this youth, with all its 
approval of socialism, does not 
understand. 

Let us dwell for a while on 
the connotations of the notion of 
ideology, as interpreted by youth; 
they are extremely important if 
we want to understand the at- 
titudes of young people and to 
draw the right conclusions for 
educational practice. In search of 
some material which would be 
more objective than that provid- 
ed by “intuition”, more than 200 
young people (mostly from the 
higher classes of secondary 
shhools and lower university 
courses) were asked the following 
question: “What associations does 
the word ‘ideology’ arouse in 
you?” (It was expressly stated 
that no definition of the word 
was required). All the answers, 
while widely differing in formu- 
lation, were similar in that they 
made no reference to social issues 
as such or what are usually re- 
garded as ideological attitudes. 
Most revealing of this “ideologi- 
cal” misunderstanding was per- 
haps the reply of a girl student 
who said: “When I hear the word 
‘ideology’, I know they’ll be blam- 
ing us for something”. 

In effect, although we may 


not realize it, it is this word that 
the older 


generation in most 
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cases uses to criticize the youth 
for not being what it ought to 
be, for behaving and thinking 
differently than we did when 
we were young — for having too 
little “ideology”. 

In this context, it might be 
useful to consider the fairly com- 
mon suggestion that youth is 
particularly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of hostile, antisocialist 
ideologies. It is said that hostile, 
bourgeois propaganda is more 
easily swallowed by youth be- 
cause it does not know from its 
own experience the evils of cap- 
italism. But I think that this line 
of argument is only a projection 
of the experience and views of 
other ages into the modern times. 
In reality, it emerges from 
observation and research that the 
influence of the older generation 
on youth is by and _ large 
negligible, indeed more so than 
in any other age. ... Young people 
are willing to take from their 
elders only that which tallies with 
their own experience and the 
truth of which they can confirm 
for themselves. On the other 
hand, they are clearly chary of 
general evaluations and little 
susceptible to the “ideological in- 
fluences” of the older generation, 
including those of the family. 
Observations in different mi- 
lieus — whether of socialist or 
of Catholic outlook — show that 
the young take very little from 
their homes, in many cases just 
a critical attitude to their own 
milieu. 

As for the alleged susceptibili- 
ty to the bourgeois ideology, it 
can be observed that youth is 
not interested in the Polish- 
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language broadcasts of Voice of 
America, Free Europe or the 
BBC; what is more, it pays no 
attention to what its elders have 
to say about them. This need not 
surprise us: the idiom and sub- 
jects of these broadcasts are for 
them neither interesting nor 
understandable; they are like 
voices from a different world and 
time... 

What we are discussing here 
are normal processes; we want 
to arrive at a picture of our youth 
which could be accepted as the 
most typical. 

Naturally, in life, both biol- 
ogical and social, there are always 
some pathological symptoms, 
some diseases or irregularities, 
but neither by virtue of their na- 
ture nor size can they be regard- 
ed as a “youth problem”. It is 
my contention that juvenile 
delinquency, for example, is more 
a problem of the old society than 
a disease of youth. Its germs can 
still find cracks in the organiza- 
tional framework of our life, and 
from there it is true that they 
can easily infect young organ- 
isms; but it is not in youth that 
the source of the ailment is to 
be sought. 

Does the thinking of all “nor- 
mal” youngsters follow the lines 
suggested in these remarks? It 
seems that, apart from some 
fairly exceptional cases in which 
special factors can produce a dif- 
ferent picture, the chief charac- 
teristics which we have de- 
scribed are fairly general. Does 
youth think like this? No, it 
would be truer to say it feels this. 
To reflect and to articulate its 
feelings and attitudes is perhaps 








too difficult for it; this is some 
thing that can only be achieved 
by a whole generation of special- 
ized sociologists. On the other 
hand, any conversation with 
a young man or woman will 
provide examples of surprisingly 
sober and precise observations. 
Reference is often made to 
youthful “pessimism”. But this 
is a misunderstanding; 
things which have nothing to do 
with pessimism, such as black 
sweaters or unkempt hair, are 
often mistaken for symptoms of 
this attitude. On the contrary: it 
is the older generation which is 
much more pessimistic; it bears 
the scars of the disasters it has 
lived through and tends to inter- 
pret life in doom-laden terms. 


Theoretically, there are only 
two ways out of the present 
situation. Either we can teach the 
youth to think, feel and act like 
the older generation, or we can 
learn its language. The latter 
means that we must try to fake 
into account — to a greater ex- 
tent than before — the elements 
responsible for the formation of 
the attitudes of youth, and to 
revise a number of concepts and 
judgements whose meaning has 
been changed by the development 
of social relations. 

So far all the attempts have 
concentrated on the first alter- 
native; the aim was to make the 
youth think, feel and act like the 
older generation. Experience has 
shown that these attempts have 
had little success — and this 
seems logical. It can even be 
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predicted that the effectiveness 
of this method will dwindle as 
the mew generations become 
further and further removed from 
the conditions in which the ideas, 
habits and ways of thinking of 
their elders were formed. 

The other alternative — to 
“understand” the youth, that is, 
to take into account in our 
thinking and action the objective 
premises of its attitudes — is, 
it must be clearly realized, a dif- 
ficult undertaking. It requires the 
revision of many commonplace 
and accepted views and a really 
careful analysis of some of the 
transformations which have taken 
place during the past fifteen 
years. In spite of all the dif- 
ficulties involved there hardly 
seems to be any other way of 
solving, at least partly, the im- 
portant problem of helping youth 
assimilate the ideals which are 
relevant to its social situation and 
experience, as well as its ideas 
and feelings... 

For some time already we 
have mistakenly assumed that the 
rudimentary Marxism instilled 
into youth is sufficient as ideol- 
ogy and will form its ideological 
attitudes. Apart from the im- 
portant question of the form in 
which the Marxist method is 
taught, it is clear that even the 
approval of the theory’s general 
tenets is not enough as a means 
of forming its attitude to life. 
Thus, for example, acceptance of 
the view that socialism means 
a high level of development of 
productive forces and a_ high 
labour productivity is not tanta- 
mount to efficient work, and the 
appreciation of the role of social 
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discipline does not mean that it 
will be observed. 


Today, unlike the period of 
struggle against capitalism, the 
practical consequences of Marx- 
ist theory... are by no means so 
simple as they used to be; on the 
contrary, in the great majority 
of cases we have a choice of 


several solutions. Usually, the 
general directive for practical 
action is “better and more ef- 


ficient work”. This is an ex- 
tremely important thing, but it 
cannot be viewed in terms of 
ideological choice. It is a common 
fallacy to make such things as 
good and efficient work depend- 
ent on the subjective element of 
ideology. It is a matter of every- 
day observation that all this has 
nothing to do with subjective 
factors; his subjective attitude 
can induce a man to cooperate 
with these phenomena, but it is 
also determined by them. The 
familiar instances of indifference 
and disappointment are chiefly 
due to the helplessness of in- 
dividuals, confronted by a wider 
pattern of relations which prevent 
them from executing even simple 
and obvious tasks. 


In our analysis of the emo- 
tional value of ideological shib- 
boleths and axioms we must 
never forget, particularly when 
dealing with youth, that remote 
aims play a somewhat insignifi- 
cant role. The dynamism of re- 
volutionary struggle came not so 
much froxa the pursuit of the 
remote objective of the ideal 
system of social justice as from 
the direct reaction to capitalist 
relations and from the will to 
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attain immediate economic and 
political goals. 

When telling our youth that its 
only general objective is “to build 
socialism” we must be aware 
that, in our economic conditions, 
this objective, unless it is more 
concretely defined, will not prov- 
ide enough of the emotional ten- 
sion which is an essential feature 
of any ideology. This objective 
must be reached in normal life, 
and in pursuing it we have to 





solve numerous everyday pro- 
blems to which we react mentally 
and emotionally. 

To make the general — and 
essential — directive of “socialist 
construction” a living proposition 
it must be exemplified by direct 
tasks and problems, which are to 
be found in everybody’s ex- 
perience. In our ideological strug- 
gle we must enlist that which 
appeals most strongly to youthful 
imagination and sensitivity. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY IN 1962 


In 1962, according to the plans of the Ministry of Heavy Industry, 
Polish foundries will produce 7.7 m. tons of crude and 5.2 m. tons 
of rolled steel. This year will bring a marked increase in the produc- 
tion of high-grade steel mainly thanks to the completion of new 
sections in the Warsaw Steel Works. 

Because it will thus become possible to improve the supply posi- 
tion in engineering factories the economic plan for 1962 proposes to 
expand the machine industry’s output by about 16 per cent in com- 
parison with 1961 (as against 14.2 per cent laid down in the five- 
year plan). The greatest increase in production is expected in those 
branches of the machine industry which play the main role in 
supplying the national economy with machinery and equipment and 
provide goods for export. 


The factories producing heavy machinery are to increase their 
supplies particularly to the power and chemical industries. Thus, (1) 
the total power of the turbines produced will amount to 454 mega- 
watts and the production of chemical apparatus will nearly reach 
the 17,000 tons mark; 

(2) the machine tool industry will increase the production of 
heavy machine tools and of special machinery; 

(3) the rolling stock industry will produce, besides passenger 
coaches and freight wagons, more than 200 combustion and more 
than 40 electric locomotives; 

(4) shipbuilding, the greatest exporter in the machine industry, 
will launch nearly 320,000 DWT of ships (299,000 DWT this year), 
the emphasis being on larger units; 
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(5) production for agricultural purposes will include 13,600 trac- 
tors (a more than 20 per cent increase over the previous year); there 
will also be a 9 per cent increase in agricultural machinery and 
a twofold increase in spare parts; 


(6) the supply of consumer goods will rise on the average by 
10 per cent; the production of TV sets, for instance, will go up from 
230,000 to 300,000; refrigerators from 51,000 to 85,000; washing ma- 
chines from 480,000 to 533,000; wrist watches from 120,000 to 140,000. 


The Ministry of Heavy Industry also approved the investment 
plans for 1962. It is expected that this year investment outlays in 
heavy industry will amount to about 13,000 m. zlotys and during 
next year will rise, according to the Ministry’s plans, by another 
21 per cent. The greatest share of this outlay, 65 per cent, will go 
to the metallurgical and non-ferrous metals industries, and to ore 
mining. 

Investment in the metallurgical industry will rise by about 27 
per cent and in the power and machine industries by about 12 per 
cent, as compared with this year’s level. The Warsaw -and Lenin 
Steel Works will continue to be the main objects of these investments 
and the latter will complete next year its first stage of construction 
(300,000 tons of high quality steel). The main emphasis in next 
year’s investment in the metallurgical industry will be on the ex- 
pansion of the rolling and processing sections. 


The rapid rate of investment increase will be seen also in the 
non-ferrous metals industry where outlays will rise more than 60 per 
cent in comparison with this year. Main efforts will be concentrated 
in the Lublin copper basin, the new aluminium works in Konin and 
the zinc plant in Miasteczko Slaskie. The old mines in the copper 
basin will be further developed and the exploitation of the tin and 
lead mine in Trzebinia will start. 


In the machine industry chief investment outlays will be con- 
centrated on the production of heavy machinery for the power and 
chemical industries (a 35 per cent increase as compared with an 
average of 12 per cent for the whole machine industry). 


To sum up — in the metallurgical industry the main emphasis 
will be on new projects and on the completion of projects already 
under construction, which will claim more than half the total outlay, 
with one third of the outlay being earmarked for the expansion of 
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old works. This proportion will be reversed in the machine industry, 
where the expansion, modernization, reconstruction and replacement 
of machinery will account for three quarters of total outlays. 


BUYING CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


The rate of development of the Polish chemical industry has 
been higher than that of other industries in the last few years. 
This rapid growth in strength and importance of what is becoming 
our leading industry calls for great capital investment — the build- 
ing of new powerful industrial plants and the expansion of the 
present ones. 

In the five-year period 1961-65 we will need 412,000 tons of 
chemical machinery, of which 278,000 tons is for the chemical in- 
dustry itself, in order to complete the planned investment. For this 
purpose a special industrial association has been set up whose sole 
task will be to build machinery and equipment for the chemicai 
industry; by 1965 production of these will be three times that of 
1960. For instance, a new big plant for building heavy chemical 
apparatus, with a productive capacity of 75-85,000 toms annually, is 
to be built in Bialystok. 

In spite of these efforts however Poland herself would not be 
able to keep pace with the growing needs: of the chemical industry, 
and so to fill the gap we import equipment and services from both 
East and West; the import of licences, blueprints, and equipment 
for our chemical industry is growing at immense speed. If we 
consider this import in 1960 as 100, this year’s import will be 140, 
next year’s 200 and that of 1963 as much as 300. 

We have ordered equipment for the refineries and petro-chemical 
plant in Plock from the Soviet Union and Roumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia will supply us with equipment (based on an American 
licence) for the viscose fibre factory near Wloclawek. A polyvinyl- 
chloride factory is to be built in Tarnéw, the documentation and 
larger part of the equipment for which will be supplied by the 
German Democratic Republic. 

We have also broad contacts with firms in the West. As is al- 
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ready known Poland made an agreement with ICI for the purchase 
of the licence and documentation for a polyester fibre — “elana” — 
factory. This firm is also training our specialists in English factories, 
Building of the “elana” factory in Torun has already started, and 
next year supplies of equipment, mainly from England and also from 
some other west European countries, will begin to come in. By the 
end of 1963 or early in 1964 Poland will be able to start producing 
purely Polish “elana”. At the moment it is produced from fibres im- 
ported from England. 

Production of a synthetic fibre of the “orlon” type is also based 
on licence and equipment bought from west European countries. The 
licence and documentation for the chemical plant in Tarnobrzeg were 
purchased from France. The semi-manufactured products of this 
factory will later be made into fibre in the factory which is to be 
built in Lédz under an agreement with the English firm Courtaulds. 
Deliveries for this factory will start in 1963 and it will be put into 
operation a year later. 

The English firm ICI also signed a contract with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, G.D.R., and Roumania, to supply documentation and equip- 
ment for polyethene factories. The Polish factories will be built in 
Blachownia and in Plock, and will be put into operation in 
1963-64. 

Some of the most important sections of the Plock refinery — 
those producing high-octane petrol, semi-manufactured products for 
synthetic fibres, and fuel oil, will be furnished with equipment 
supplied by the Italian concern ENI.. These supplies will come 
in 1963. 

Machinery and equipment for the large chemical fertilizers factory 
in Pulawy will be supplied mainly by Czechoslovakia but the 
technological project has been prepared by a Danish firm. Machinery 
for production of oxygen, nitrogen and of pure gasses, indispensable 
in the production of chemical fertilizers and of semi-manufactured 
products for synthetic fibres will come from the German Federd 
Republic and England. 

The urea factory, based on a Japanese licence, was bought ® 
England. In connection with the completion of this factory Polisi 
specialists recently visited Japan. 

A salicylic acid sublimator for the pharmaceutical industry h# 
come from the USA. 
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WHAT WE EAT 


In April 1960 the Polish Ra- 
dio Public Opinion Research 
Centre polled town dwellers on 
their diet. 

Briefly, the questionnaire 
was designed to elicit informa- 
tion about: 

— what people eat, 

— different tastes in food, 

— changes in diet which 
might occur if income and food 
supplies in the shops were un- 
limited, 

— changes in expenditure if 
income were to rise. 

A picture of eating habits 
in conjunction with living con- 
ditions in general emerged from 
answers to questions like these: 
“How would you describe your 
(your family’s) diet?” 


—very good and 


good — 23.7 percent 
— fair — 58.0 ” ” 
— poor —16.7 , , 
—no reply — 16 

“How would you _ describe 
your housing conditions?” 
—very good and 

good — 32 percent 
— fair — 31 ” ” 
— poor b amd 37 ” ” 

“How is your home furnish- 
ed?” 
— very good and 

good —23 percent 
> fair -— 45 ” ” 
— poor = 30 ” ” 
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Household equipment was 
described as: 
— very good and 

good — 20 percent 
—_ fair — 42 ” ” 
— poor —45 , 5 


Against this background, it 
is interesting to note the 
answers to the question: “What 
would you spend your money 
on if your earnings were 30 to 
40 per cent higher than at pre- 
sent?” 

About 72 per cent of the 
respondents would spend their 
extra income on better food. As 
many as 42 per cent of those 
who described their diet as 
“good” and “very good” were 
still prepared to spend more on 
food. On the other hand, only 
77 per cent of those who de- 
scribed their diet as “fair” gave 
the same answer. Thus “fair” 
did not necessarily imply dis- 
satisfaction. 

This fact indicates the need 
for increased market research opr 
motivation. 

A questionnaire on the con- 
sumption of meat showed that 
on the average people in Poland 
eat meat every second day. As far 
as vegetable dishes, important 
from the physiological point of 
view, are concerned, the situation 
is unsatisfactory. Poles are not in 
the habit of eating large amounts 
of vegetables. However, they are 
fond of many kinds of starches. 

To the question, “As far as 
food value is concerned, is your 
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family’s present diet satisfactory?” 
20 per cent answered “Yes”, 
20 per answered “No”, and 40 per 
cent answered “Partly”. On the 
other hand, in reply to the ques- 
tion, “As far as taste is concern- 
ed, are you satisfied with your 
present diet?”, 25 per cent 
answered “Yes”, 23 per cent 
“No”, and 42 per cent answered 
“Partly”. 

Further analysis indicates a 
close connection between these 
answers, and the frequency with 
which meat is consumed. Those 
who eat meat every day show 
little dissatisfaction with their 
food as far as tase is concerned. 

The questionnaire contained a 
question on saving at the expense 
of food. This was: 

“Some people save on food. 
Do you think they are right or 
wrong?” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The most noticeable thing in 
Poland’s foreign trade in the 
first half of this year is the rise 
in export sales. The situation in 
the first quarter of the year, 
when imports were rising faster 
than exports, was more than 
reversed in the second. 

Altogether, our exports in the 
first six months of the year 
amounted to more than 2,663 m. 
zlotys (4 zlotys = 1 dollar), a 
rise of 13.9 per cent compared 
with the corresponding period 
of last year, while imports, 
reaching a total of 3,255 m. zlo- 
tys, rose only 9.8 per cent. 





“Right, I do the same myself,” 
said 18 per cent of the survey. 


“Right, but I don’t do s 
myself,” answered 11 per cent. 

“Wrong. People should not 
save on food,” said 46 per cent. 

“Wrong. You can’t save much 
on food,” said 20 per cent. 

“Don’t know” — said 5 per 
cent. 

15 per cent of those who 
regard it as poor, think it correct 
to save on food, and in practice 


do so. 
ns 


This survey is the first 
attempt to study a problem both 
difficult and hitherto neglected 
in Poland. 

Further analysis of the results 
of this questionnaire, supplement- 
ed by further research, should 
serve to throw light on this most 
interesting subject. 


The greater increase in ex- 
ports over imports reflects the 
general emphasis of Polish for- 
eign trade, for in the current 
Five-Year Plan exports and im- 
ports are first to be balanced, 
and then a favourable balance 
of trade will be secured. 

It is worth noting that the 
tendency towards an accelerated 
growth of Polish foreign trade 
as a whole is being maintained 


Transactions in the first si 
months of 1961 amounted wt 
5,919 m. zlotys, 11.6 per cen 


more than in the first six months 
of 1960. 
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There has been a further big 
increase in exports of capital 
goods. Sales of machinery and 
equipment in the first half of 
the year brought us 680.5 m. 
alotys. 

The greatest expansion con- 
tinues to be in the export of 
entire plants. Sales of hard coal 
have, on the whole, remained 
at the same level as in the first 
half of last year. A rise in the 
exports of cotton and woollen 
textiles should be noted. 

Although the second half of 
the year is the real season for 
agricultural exports, it is worth 
mentioning that in the first six 
months sales of eggs went up, 
while those of butter fell. Fig- 
ures for sugar, barley, poppy 
seed and other seed are all up 
on last year. 


The most notable develop- 


STATISTICAL DATA 


Real Wages of Employees in the Socialized Economy 


1956—60*) 


Changes in the Structure of Employment According to Average Wage Level 
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ment in imports is a 26.2 per 
cent rise (as compared with the 
corresponding period last year) 
in purchases of capital equip- 
ment (total 859 m. zlotys). Sev- 
enty-five per cent of Polish im- 
ports in this field come from the 
socialist countries. Other imports 
rose by a much smaller margin — 
barely 5 per cent. 

As far as the geographical 
structure of Polish foreign trade 
is concerned, figures for the first 
five months of the year show 
that Poland’s trade with Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Jugo- 
slavia, the German Democratic 
Republic, the German Federal 
Republic, Roumania, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
went up. Outside Europe, the 
greatest increase has been with 
India, Indonesia, Malaya, Mo- 
rocco and Cuba. 





Gross monthly salaries of employees, in zlotys 

















below 800 rom 801 Srom 1,501 3,001 
Year Total to 1,500 to 3,000 and over 
in percentages 
1955 | 1000 | 35.0 47.8 16.1 14 
1960 | 100.0 6.6 39.3 46.9 vk 


*) Based on supplement No. 4 (50) to the Statistical Bulletin of the Central Statistical Office. 
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Nominal Wages of Employees in the Socialized Economy 





ee, 





1955 1960 

Gross wages fund in million zlotys 86,245 143,846 
Income tax as percentage of wages fund 6.4 7.9 
Nett wages fund in million zlotys 

(after deduction of income tax) 80,725 132,482 
Index 100.0 164.1 
Average no. of insured persons in thousands 6,671 7,366 
Average gross monthly salaries per insured person in 

zlotys 1,077 1,627 
Index 100.0 151.1 
Average nett monthly salary per insured worker, in 

zlotys 1,008 1,499 
Index of average, nominal, nett, monthly salary 100.0 148.7 








Nominal Wages in Separate Branches of the Socialized Economy 














Average gross monthly 

Industry salaries in zlotys Index 
1960-55 

1955 1960 i 
Industry 1,183 1,822 154.0 
Building 1,321 1,925 145.7 
Agriculture 831 1,332 160.3 
Forestry 714 1,176 164.7 
Transport and communications 1,085 1,610 148.4 
Goods turnover 904 1,373 151.9 
Public services and housing 973 1,586 163.0 
Education, science and culture 976 1,508 154.5 
Health, welfare and physical culture 762 1,311 172.0 
Public administration 1,031 1,711 166.0 
Legal institutions 930 1,646 177.0 
Financial and insurance institutions 980 158.0 
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Nominal Wages in the More Important Industries 
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Average gross monthly 

salaries in zlotys Index 

1960-55 

1955 1960 
Socialized industry 1183 1822 154.0 
Electric and thermal power 1,198 2,101 175.4 
Fuel 1,674 2,686 160.5 
(including the mining of coal and 
the production of briquettes) 1,727 2,751 159.3 
Iron and steel 1,493 2,254 151.0 
Non-ferrous metals 1,536 2,315 150.7 
Machinery and metal goods 1,288 1,913 148.5 
Electrical 1,198 1,766 147.7 
Motor vehicles 1,286 1,955 152.0 
Metal 1,203 1,788 148.6 
Chemicals 1,142 1,766 154.6 
Rubber goods 1,115 1,681 150.8 
Building materials 1,131 1,673 147.9 
Glass 1,123 1,633 145.4 
Porcelain and china 1,046 1,600 153.0 
Timber 984 1,520 154.5 
Paper 994 1,530 153.9 
Textiles 903 1,526 169.0 
Clothing 859 1,271 148.0 
Leather goods and footwear 988 1,444 _ 146.2 
Foodstuffs 1,000 1,518 151,8 
Real Wages Increase 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Index of average real wages: 
1955= 100 111.6 120.8 124.8 131.1 129.1 
Cost of Living Index 
Basic index 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 





1955=100 99.4 105.0 107.1 
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Rise in the Average Cost of Living Between 1956-60 











1955=100 
Cost of Living 
Index 1960 
Total 115.2 
Foodstuffs 116.1 
Flour, cereals 87.5 
Bread 100.0 
Dairy produce 123.5 
Sugar and confectionery 100.1 
Meat, poultry, processed meat, animal fats 124.0 
Vegetable fats 93.2 
Fish, processed fish 99.1 
Vegetables, potatoes, fruit — fresh and processed 120.4 
Non-alcoholic beverages 83.9 
Meals in restaurants, canteens etc. 123.5 
Condiments and remaining foodstuffs 110.2 
Alcohol 120.9 
Other consumer geods 108.0 
Textiles 87.7 
Clothing 102.7 
Footwear, leather and fur goods 105.5 
Haberdashery and buttons 121.3 
Furniture 142.1 
Household equipment 122.4 
Pharmaceutical preparations 108.1 


Incomes of Workers in the Socialized Economy 
Derived from Sources other than the Wage Fund 








1955 1960 
in mln zlotys 
Bonuses and other monetary payments 
from the works fund 860 3,440 
Fund for commissioned work 2,657 3,395 
Other payments not covered by works 
fund 2,365 2,932 
Family grants 5,639 7,744 
Sickness grants* 1,478 2,226 
Total 12,999 19,737 
Index 100.0 151.8 





* Excluding maternity grants and grants for feeding mothers. 
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Rise in Expenditure on State Pensions 
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| 1955 1960 
Total pensions in mln. zlotys 3,069 11,070 
Index 100.0 360.7 
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Whenever Polish cinema has been dis- sot 
cussed in these columns, the name of An- oe 
drzej Munk has been invariably one of the aa 
first to be mentioned. Great hopes centred Ka 
on him. He was one of those directors to a 
whom the Polish cinema owes its new- 
found reputation. A tragic accident has rob- 9 
bed us of these hopes and our only con- eA 
solation is to look back on his athievement, | 
to which death put such a premature end. 

Fate was not kind to him: it allowed am 
him barely more than ten years of creative we 
work. Born in 1921, the war prevented him elg 
from beginning his film career until late -m 
in life — in 1950 when he graduated from wa 
the Lédz Film School. For a while he Po 
worked with the Polish Newsreel, but in 
very soon launched out on his own, in Cec 
documentary. His artistic personality was Ey 
already beginning to take on a distinctive sto 
shape. Those are probably right who say to 
that Munk’s apprenticeship in documentary his 
to a great extent moulded his style. There bre 
he learned a fastidious attention to detail, 
sharpness of observation, and discipline. cal 

It was here too that Munk’s interests sh 
crystallized. In these films he sounded one cr: 
note which, though it is probably less int 
known to those who have only seen his Bo 
big feature films, Eroica and Cross-Eyed cal 
Luck, is nevertheless particularly valuable. to 
This was a playing up of the social impor- Sol 
tance of those seemingly anonymous mem- wl 
bers of the community — but all individu- Pc 
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als nevertheless — whose work requires 
not only dedication but often a kind of 
heroism. 


This feeling for human beings gave rise 
to such films as Railwayman’s Word, The 
Stars Must Shine, a full-length documenta- 
ry about miners, and Men of the Blue 
Cross, Munk’s first film with actors, based, 
however, on a reconstruction of authentic 
events from the work of mountain rescue 
teams. This film earned him his first inter- 
national success — a bronze medal at the 
1955 Venice Film Festival. The same con- 
cern for human values appeared in Munk’s 
first feature film, Man on the Track, award- 
ed one of the principal prizes at the 1957 
Karlovy Vary Festival. Though it showed 
some of the influences of the previous 
period, it stood out among the other films 
of the time, and foretold a sensitive and 
original talent. 


Eventually came the two films Eroica 
and Cross-Eyed Luck, in which the promise 
was fulfilled. Neither is easy for the for- 
eigner to understand. The first was an as- 
sault on a specifically Polish myth of hero- 
ism which, understandable in the light of 
Poland’s recent history, needed a corrective 
in a modern society going through rapid 
economic and social transformations. Cross- 
Eyed Luck was again an ironic, and tragic, 
story — of a smali man, pathetically unable 
to rise to the claims made on him by the 
history of the last three decades, finally 
broken and defeated by his mishaps. 


In both these controversial films, which 
came in for their share of criticism, Munk 
showed not only that he was an excellent 
craftsman but that he had an_ incisive 
intelligence that was not afraid to shock. 
Both, however, belong to that numerous 
category of Polish films which look back 
to the past. Obviously there had to be some 
sort of reckoning, but the past has, on the 
whole, cast too long a shadow over the 
Polish cinema. And just when it seemed 
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EXPORT OF CULTURE 


Five years have passed 
since the establishment of 
the Pagart agency in Por 
land, which is enough time 
to judge past and present 
achievements. To mark the 
occasion the popular War- 
saw evening paper Express 
Wieczorny carried an in- 
terview with Szymon Za- 
krzewski, director of Pa- 
gart, who said: 

“The most important 
task facing us is_ to 
extend Polish cultural 
relations. Previously these 
were limited to our 
immediate neighbours. At 
present we are establishing 
ties with Scandinavia, 
Britain, Italy, North and 
Latin America, and Japan. 
Over the past 5 years 100 
Polish soloists have trav- 
elled throughout the world 
bringing Polish music to 
some of the most distant 
Parts of the globe. At the 
same time we have tried 
to give the Polish public 
a selection of the world’s 
best drama and music.” 

Do you plan to ex- 
tend the number of foreign 
concert tours made by Pol- 
ish artists this coming 
season? 

“The Mazowsze Song 
and Dance Ensemble is 
going to the United States, 
and next year will tour 
Italy and Britain. The 
Slask Song and Dance 
Ensemble ~ is to give 
a series of concerts in 
India. Besides that some 
100 soloists will appear in 
many countries around the 
world. 

But the most important 
thing is that we have 
managed to awaken interest 
in Polish music abroad. At 
present we intend to estab- 
lish wider contacts with 
North America, Australia, 
North Africa and South- 
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East Asia, and _ consider- 
ably expand our relations 
with Japan. One of Po- 
land’s top symphony or- 
chestras will go on an ex- 
tended tour of Japan in 
the 1962-63 season.”’ 


COMENIUS 
AND THE BOHEMIAN 
BRETHREN 


The Government of the 
German Democratic Re- 
public recently returned to 
Poland a number of val- 
uable relics removed by 
the Nazis towards the 
end of the Second World 
War. They come from the 
Wielkopolska town of Lesz- 
no, the headquarters of 
the Bohemian Brethren in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and include original edi- 
tions of Comenius (Jan 
Amos Komensky), a famous 
Czech teacher, who lived 
in Leszno from 1628 to 
1656, pottery and church 
vessels including Huss’s 
Gothic chalice brought to 
Poland by the Brethren, 
Comenius’s manuscripts 
with copies of his sermons 
delivered at the Leszno 
Synod, and many othe- 
equally valuable exhibits. 


NITROGEN REPLACES NICKEL 


A group of scientists 
from the Iron Metallurgy 
Institute in Gliwice have 
been working for some 
time now on developing 
fine-grade steel by intro- 
ducing the ‘vacuum meth- 
od’ in which chrome added 
during the melting of steel 
is decarbonized. They have 
also found a way of re- 
placing nickel, a very ex- 
pensive component, with 
normal nitrogen, easily 
obtainable from the air. 


4 


ready to free itself from the obsessive pres- 
sures of the past, Munk is gone. 

If I began this appreciation by saying 
that great hopes centred on him it was not 
because this is the customary thing said 
about any artist who dies before his time. 
Munk was at the peak of his creative pow- 
ers and had so much more to say. In the 
new social relations there was a wealth of 
material waiting to be explored by his 
penetrating, critical and warmly human 
insight; and they would have been seen 
as more universal problems, of more than 
purely Polish dimensions. For his docu- 
mentary work showed an ability to extra- 
polate man and his affairs beyond the ano- 
nymous mechanism of contemporary civil- 
ization. 

This challenge will be taken up by 
others, but in their searchings they will 
have a valuable signpost in Munk’s work. 


Andrzej Krasinski 


WESTERN PLAYS IN POLAND 


Polish audiences have always shown 
interest in foreign works. Though home- 
grown masterpieces have naturally enough 
always succeeded in arousing the public’s 
curiosity and enthusiasm, one has always 
been able to detect an unmistakeable desire 
for the fullest theatrical intercourse with 
other countries, particularly those which 
have a thriving avant-garde drama. One 
might even say that native products were 
undercut by the latest imported offerings. 
This bias can still be found in Polish 
theatrical life today. It answers a certain 
need which might be described as a wish 
to compare our own experiences with all 
the ideas cultivated in other countries and 
harvested in the world theatre today. Pri- 
marily this means philosophical and moral 
problems and their outgrowth, psychologi- 
cal changes and formal experiments. The 
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shock of the second world war was felt 
particularly by the Poles. So it is not sur- 
prising that a confrontation of moral at- 
titudes deeply engages our audiences. The 
unorthodox plays of Friedrich Diirrenmatt, 
for example, have gained a great deal of 
theatrical territory. The Dramatyczny The- 
atre in Warsaw, which has a youthful and 
very dynamic company, has been jokingly 
dubbed the “Diirrenmatt Theatre” after 
productions of The Visit, Romulus the Great 
and And the Angel Came to Babylon, all 
of which played to enthusiastic audiences. 
But other theatres in Poland — in Cracow, 
Poznan, Wroclaw and Szczecin — have 
shown a relish for the plays of the Swiss 
dramatist, while his novels finely translat- 
ed by Kazimiera IHakowicz and Andrzej 
Wirth have been bestsellers. And I can 
still remember a gripping low-key produc- 
tion of Night Talk in the tiny theatre of 
the Warsaw students’ club “Hybrydy”. The 
Dirrenmatt tide is far from receding. The 
Dramatyczny Theatre (as well as one in 
Gdansk) has announced a production of 
Frank V for this season. What do the 
discriminating audiences of Poland seek in 
these thought-compelling and _ disturbing 
plays? Probably they are drawn by Diir- 
renmatt’s venturous view of the situation 
of contemporary man. An equally strong 
impression was made by the ironic Bieder- 
mann and the Arsonists, by another Swiss 
dramatist, Max Frisch. Theatrical manage- 
ments have been excited by Osborne’s Lu- 
ther (his rebellious “angry” plays are still 
a vivid memory); and Christopher Fry’s 
verse-plays like The Lady’s not for Burn- 
ing have attracted attention. 

I have said that the interests of today’s 
Polish audiences (and presumably of those 
in other countries) centre to a large extent 
round moral issues, particularly the search 
for an answer to the question of how to 
determine the rights and obligations towards 
each other of people embroiled in the con- 
flict between the cruelties of life and the 
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western plays 





Witold Rowicki Drawing by 
Julian Zebrowski 


FLYING CONDUCTOR 


Witold Rowicki returned 
in August from a 2-month 
concert tour of Latin 
America. His concerts in 
Peru, the Argentine, and 
Uruguay were very warm- 
ly received by audiences. 
After his return to Warsaw 
Witold Rowicki gave an 
interview for the Warsaw 
daily Zycie Warszawy. 
Here now is an _ excerpt 
from the interview: 

What was your reper- 
toire for this tour? 

“A very varied one in- 
cluding a wide range of 
compositions from the pre- 
classical to the modern. 
The Polish part was com- 
posed of Kurpirski’s over- 
ture Two Cottages, Cho- 
pin’s Concerto in F Minor 
(played by Latin American 
Pianists), and contempora- 
ry Polish music including 
Tadeusz Baird’s Four Es- 
says. I tried to pick a 
repertoire which would 
give audiences a chance to 
hear both familiar com- 
positions and some of the 
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lesser known modern 
works. They were ex- 
tremely interested in Pol- 
ish music and Baird’s Four 
Essays received very en- 
thusiastic reviews.” 

What are your future 
plans? 

“I have signed contracts 
for three years. I have al- 
ready conducted at the 
‘Warsaw Autumn’ Festival 
of Contemporary Music; 
my annual European con- 
cert tour will take me to 
Vienna, Paris, Cologne, East 
Berlin, Amsterdam, The 
Hague and Baden-Baden. 
Between these engagements 
I shall be conducting the 
National Philharmonic in 
Warsaw. Later I have a 
concert tour of Israel, after 
that back again to Warsaw, 
and then West Berlin, my 
usual series of appearances 
in the Soviet Union, War- 
saw on the way to Munich, 
and finally an extensive 
tour with the National 
Philharmonic. If time per- 
mits I hope to conduct at 
the Athens Festival.” 


DICTIONARIES 


An international con- 
ference of dictionary pub- 
lishers to discuss scientific 
and technical publications 
was held in Warsaw in 
September. This gathering, 
organized by the Polish 
Technical Publishing House, 
was attended by two Soviet 
firms and a number of 
publishing houses from 
the socialist countries. 


MARCEL MARCEAU 


Marcel Marceau gave 
chree performances to 
packed houses in Warsaw’s 
Narodowy ‘Theatre, aod 


both he and his partner, 
Pierre Verry were given 
an enthusiastic reception. 








dictates of conscience. This quest was un- 
dertaken by Camus in Caligula, his famous 
play written between 1938-44, which was 
staged by Tadeusz Byrski at the Kielce— 


Radom Theatre. Another of his plays, 
L’Etat de siége, was put on by Krystyna 
Skuszanka at Nowa Huta. 

The plays of Sartre have a wide audi- 
ence. La P— Respectueuse, Huis Clos, Les 
Mouches (produced by Erwin Axer at the 
Narodowy Theatre in Warsaw) and Le 
Diable et le Bon Dieu have all been staged. 
The Dramatyczny Theatre’s production of 
Le Diable, with Gustaw Holoubek, one of 
the most exciting Polish actors, particularly 
clings in the memory. Though many dis- 
agreed with Sartre’s thesis and his grasp 
of the problem of good and evil, the tying 
of essence to existence, of knowledge to 
the conditions of existence, his play be- 
came a source of heated and valuable de- 
bate. It is natural, therefore, that after the 
recent premiere of Les séquestrés d’Altona 
at Szczecin its arrival was eagerly awaited 
by audiences in other towns (it is playing 
now at the Ateneum Theatre in Warsaw, 
the Slowacki Theatre in Cracow, which 
has an excellent reputation founded on 
a fine tradition, and in Lublin). 

Another French playwright with an 
unquestionable following in Poland is 
Anouilh, though he writes for a different 
audience. His L’Alouette produced in 1956 
by Mieczyslaw Szpakowicz in Warsaw's 
huge Congress Hall was something of an 
event. It established a characteristic ap- 
proach that other Polish producers were 
to follow with Anouilh. Without distorting 
the author’s intentions in any way, he ac- 
centuated the commedia dell’arte style as 
the artistic frame of the play, and con- 
centrated on those points which a Pol- 
ish audience finds absorbing: the struggle 
of man against antiquated canons, and an 
ultimately optimistic concept of history. 
Recently Polish theatres have given an 
equally original interpretation of another 














Anouilh’s play, Becket. It is significant 
that at both this year’s major festivals (in 
Wroclaw and Torun) productions of Becket 
were prize-winners. In Torun the Bydgoszcz 
Theatre was awarded a commendation; the 
producer, Jan Maciejowski showed the play 
as a game played out to the end by the 
two protagonists and engrossing the ‘play- 
ers’ so completely that at a certain point 
the border line between “game” and “reali- 
ty” begins to disappear. In the Katowice 
Wyspianski Theatre’s production, Maryna 
Broniewska approached the play somewhat 
differently. Her Becket was also a game 
but its denouement was the deliberate out- 
come of the attitudes adopted by the princi- 
pals from the start. As I write Anouilh’s 
Eurydice is playing at the Powszechny 
Theatre in Warsaw. 

The current season looks very promis- 
ing. The struggle for humanity, a theme 
that is so attractive to Polish audiences, 
is taken up in Ionesco’s Rhinoceros which 
the Dramatyezny Theatre has put on fol- 
lowing productions in Gdansk (by Zygmunt 
Hiibner) and Cracow (where the play was 
staged by Tadeusz Kantor in an avant- 
garde, over-formalist style). A number of 
Polish theatres, including Poznan and 
Szczecin, have announced productions of 
Marcel Aymé’s delightful verse comedy 
Les oiseaux du clair de lune. 

One of the high points of last season 
was the return of O’Neill. Several of his 
works, such as Desire under the Elms, 
Anna Christie, The Emperor Jones, were 
performed thirty years ago. Today O’Neill 
is enjoying a posthumous triumph in this 
country, dazzling audiences in Warsaw, 
Cracow, Gdansk, Lublin, Katowice and 
Zielona Géra with his insights into such 
familiar problems as love, motherhood, 
family life, drunkenness, sickness arid 
drugs. Long Day’s Journey into Night, his 
drama of four people who love and destroy 
each other, produced by Zofia Jaroszewska 
at Cracow’s Stary Theatre, was a particu- 
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Stanistaw Moniuszko 


HALKA IN WROCtAW 


Since it became the first 
opera to be produced in 
Wroclaw after the war, 
Halka by Stanislaw Mo- 
niuszko, the “father of 
Polish opera”, has been 
performed in the Wroclaw 
Voivodship 500 times and 
been attended by over 
400,000 people. 


FOLK ART SUCCESS 


The Polish Coopexim 
foreign trade agency, which 
specializes in folk art ex- 
ports, received a gold 
medal at the 25th Inter- 
national Art Handicrafts 
Fair in Florence. The 


medal was won despite 
strong competition from 
such leading folk handi- 
craft producers as Jugo- 
slavia, Greece, Morocco, 
Japan and Italy. 
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CHOPIN IN DUSZNIKI 


The Kurier Warszawski 
in 1826 informed readers 
that 16-year-old Frederic 
Chopin had graduated from 
a Warsaw Grammar School 
with top honours. Doctors 
worried by the  »boy’s 
health sent him for a rest 
cure at the Duszniki spa 
(then known as Reinerz) 
in Lower Silesia. At the 
beginning of August 1825 
the following entry ap- 
peared on the guest-list of 
the Kurliste rest home in 
Duszniki: “Madame cCho- 
pin, aus Warschau in Po- 
len, mit Herrn Sohn Fré- 
déric Chopin.” Chopin 
wrote from Duszniki to his 
friend Kolberg: “For a 
fortnight now I have been 
taking the waters and gen- 
erally improving my health, 
and some even say that 
it has done me a lot of 
good.” 

On August 16th Frederic 
Chopin gave a concert in 
the Kurhaus which was 
repeated the following day, 
and offered the proceeds 
to two local orphans who 
had been left penniless by 
the death of their father. 
To mark Chopin’s stay in 
Duszniki a Chopin Festival 
has been held there an- 
nually since 1945. 


LAST NIGHT AT AUSCHWITZ 


Wanda Jakubowska, di- 
rector of The Last Stop, is 
at present shooting a film 
version of Severyna Szma- 
glewska’s novel It’s Going 
to be Fine Tomorrow. The 
story describes the events 
of the last night at 
Auschwitz, the evacuation 
of the camp inmates to 
Germany and the plight 
of 3 women who managed 
to escape from the trans- 
port. 








larly searing experience. Other productions 
of note were Desire under the Elms in 
Warsaw, with a subtly modulated perfor- 
mance by Nina Andrycz, A Moon for the 
Misbegotten in Warsaw, Cracow and sev- 
eral other towns. It is curious that O’Neill’s 
“psychological” dramas were preceded by 
a number of plays by his epigone in this 
respect, Tennessee Williams (The Rose Tat- 
too at the Narodowy Theatre with Irena 
Eichler, an actress who cuts each role out 
of the whole cloth of her incomparable 
talent, The Glass Menagerie in Lédz and 
Streetcar which was finely staged in War- 
saw, Cracow and Czestochowa). The influ- 
ence of another outstanding American dram- 
atist, Arthur Miller, is different. His 
Crucible, beautifully acted at Warsaw's 
Dramatyczny Theatre, Death of a Salesman 
and View from the Bridge were seen not 
only as a study of passions but as an in- 
vestigation into important social.and moral 
problems — the feeling of isolation in the 
struggle for survival, the victimization of 
certain groups of people, the comradeship 
of the persecuted. 

It would be difficult in a short survey 
to mention all the contemporary drama 
that has been digested by the Polish the- 
atre. There is the extensive field of “boul- 
evard” theatre from classical farce (Fey- 
deau, for example, has been a regular 
source of delight) to such plays as Fran- 
coise Sagan’s Chateau en Suéde (staged in 
Cracow and Warsaw) and Jerome Kilty’s 
Dear Liar (with sparkling performances by 
Antonina Gordon-Gérecka at the Wspdl- 
ezesny Theatre in Warsaw and Irena Eich- 
ler on tour) and Graham Greene’s The 
Complaisant Lover. Nor is it possible to 
discuss in any detail the hold that the “anti- 
theatre” of Beckett, Ionesco and Audiberti 
has on the public. Such Polish playwrights 
as Stanislaw Ignacy Witkiewicz, Leon 
Chwistek, Tadeusz Peiper and Tytus Czy- 
zewski had already heralded this experi- 
ment in the twenties and thirties, prepar- 
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In Zakopane intensive training is going 
for the XV World Skiing Championships 


Photo: T. Prazmowski 
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The Zakopane Ski-Jump has 
been completely rebuilt to take 
jumps of over a 102 metres 


Photo T. Olszewski 
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ing the ground for the reception of plays 
like La cantatrice chauve, Les chaises 

vwsiki (Dramatyczny Theatre and theatres in Cra- 


cow and Katowice), Le mal. court (Poznan) 
and Waiting for Godot (in a subtly intel- 
lectual production by Jerzy Kreczmar at 
the Wspdlczesny Theatre). But even in Go- 
dot, Krapp’s Last Tape and Endgame Polish 
audiences detected not only the seeds of 
new theatrical forms but were quick to 
appreciate Beckett’s insight into some of 
the phenomena connected with the compul- 
sive searchings of our times. But, to pick 
out a theatrical horse of quite a different 
colour, they were equally stimulated by the 
stylish form and moral content of Henri 
de Montherlant’s Port Royal (staged by 
the Polski Theatre in Warsaw and in 
Cracow). 


Wojciech Natanson 


LITERARY COMPETITION 


In Poland literary competitions under 
the patronage of publishing houses are al- 
ready something of a tradition. In 1960 the 
MON (Ministry of Defence) Publishing 
House announced a competition for the best 
novel, diary or collection of short stories 
' on a contemporary subject. 
| Jézef Hen and Wojciech Zukrowski re- 

ceived the two first prizes. Both of their 
novels are written in the romantic style of 
the campaign story. 

In recent years many Polish writers 
have gone back to the period immediately 
after the war. The hero of Zukrowski’s 
Baptism of Fire is an ex-officer of the Home 
Army, who commands a Transport Com- 
pany in the Polish Army. The action of 
the novel takes place in Silesia. As the last 
embers of war burn out in 1945, the dif- 
ficulties of the new order begin; human 
) life regains the value which it had lost 
| during the war. In Silesia the conflicts 
4 between the native population and the new- 
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Polish and British film 
makers have agreed to co- 
produce a film biography 
of Conrad. The picture will 
be directed by Aleksander 
Ford, whose first Polish 
wide-screen Technicolor epic 
The Knights of the Cross 
was a big success both at 
home and abroad. 


MALCOLM FRAGER 
IN POLAND 


Malcom Frager, the Amer- 
fean pianist, winner of the 
International Music Com- 
petition in Geneva and the 
Queen Elisabeth Competi- 
tion in Brussels, has given 
& number of concerts in 
Poland. 


A FILM ABOUT 
POLISH-AMERICANS 


Michel Kowal, a Polish- 
born American actor, re- 
cently visited Poland to 
Play the leading role in a 
three-part film about Pol- 
ish Americans holidaying 
in Poland. 


WAJDA CO-PRODUCES 


The Ulysses Film Com- 
pany in Paris is at present 
working on the production 
of a film composed of 
several stories with an in- 
ternational cast of direc- 
tors. The Polish story — 
a sentimental comedy with 
a screenplay by Jerzy Sta- 
winski (who wrote Ka- 


net) — is to be directed 
by Andrzej Wajda with 
Barbara Kwiatkowska (Lass) 
in the leading role. 











FELIKS TOPOLSKI 


The drawings and paint- 
ings exhibited in the War- 
saw National Museum by 
the distinguished artist 
during his short stay in 
Poland, showed work of a 
highly original quality. 

Topolski, Warsaw-born, 
was last in Poland thirteen 
years ago. He presented 
the National Museum with 
over a hundred drawings 
of Polish soldiers in action 
in Europe, Africa and 
Soviet Unton. 








comers from the eastern territories explode. 
Zukrowski describes the difficult transition 
stage when the moral code of battle is no 
longer relevant, and the legal and moral 
framework of peace has still to be estab- 
lished. 

The same problem is the point of de- 
parture in Jézef Hen’s April. The two main 
strands of this novel are the conflict be- 
tween an officer and a soldier which is 
eventually solved by an enemy bullet, and 
the story of a cowardly soldier who proves 
himself on the battlefield. Jézef Hen sets 
his time and place with great precision. The 
action takes place during four days in April 
1945, when the last effensive on the Nysa 
is mounted. This involves an important 
change of perspective: the attitudes of the 
front suddenly lose all logical sense, five 
minutes before victory. 

Critics have pointed to the affinities 
that April has with the pacifist. literature 
popular in Europe after the first world war. 
The author speaks through the narrator, 
who sees the world with the eyes of an 
educated elderly man, who wants to save 
whoever he can for normal life. 

The competition yielded a wide variety 
of styles: the bold modern prose of Czesz- 
ko’s The Dirge and Putrament’s political 
thriller Noah’s Ark. The Dirge, probably 
the most interesting work in the competi- 
tion, was awarded only the second prize 
(ex aequo with Noah’s Ark). Czeszko has 
rejected all the elements of the mythology 
of war. He obviously does not believe in 
the cleansing power of hattle. “We like 
war”, he writes, “even though masses of us 
die because of it. Because we like war. 
Boredom and the horrors of family life — 
you don’t have to worry about that. Bore- 
dom and the sorrows of day-to-day liv- 
ing — you don’t have to worry about that. 
You don’t even have to worry about your- 
self, if that’s what you want... Our burden 
is the indolence of tribal warriors from 
the cave age, the idleness of squires, the 
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sloth of knights...” In The Dirge the end 
of war is not symbolized by a flourish of 
trumpets; the day of victory does not be- 
come a feast of joyful expectation. “My 
company was blown up in a minefield”, 
repeats the hero of The Dirge feverishly. 
This sentence recurs often. It becomes the 
refrain which punctuates descriptions of 
the company’s march and action. All the 
assignments given the men — the deser- 
tion and cowardice of some, the thoughtless 
bravado of others, seem meaningless since 
the company cannot decide the ultimate 
defeat or victory. Czeszko does not use 
pastel colours to tone down the gloomy 
darkness of the hungry, frozen, and drunken 
towns; he describes “people entangled in 
the cruelty of their times, despite their 
own internal beauty.” Human effort proves 
destructive and useless. The author allows 
none of his characters the chance to be- 
come a hero, nor the chance to survive. 
The dirge is for the dead. 


Putrament’s Noah’s Ark has become 
the bestseller of the competition. The title 
refers to a plane carrying delegates to 
a conference in Djakarta. There are Euro- 
peans and Asians, communists and people 
of a different outlook, from England and 
the U.S.A., a catholic priest and a woman 


in search of excitement. The lives of all pas- 


sengers are put in danger by a time bomb 
placed on the plane. The book’s thriller 
tlement is interwoven with its political 
implication. The conflict between the two 
systems, between East and West, between 
two attitudes, is brought into clear relief. 
Dramatic action and vivid characterization 
are Putrament’s fortes which have assured 
the popularity of his book. 


The MON competition has showed dif- 
ferent views of the war, and brought a 
fair number of books on other subjects 
which also deserve attention. 


Katarzyna Meloch 
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Gifts from all 
the world have 


over 
been 
pouring into Bydgoszcz for 


the Ignacy Paderewski 
Museum. All the exhibits 
were first on display in 
the Pomeranian Philhar- 
monic Hall, which bears 
his name and where nu- 
merous competitions and 
events have been organized 
in his honour. The 100 
gifts sent in so far include 
various publications of Pa- 
derewski’s works, his por- 
traits and photographs, and 
numerous other mementos. 
Most of them have been 
contributed by Poles from 
the United States, France, 
Latin America and Britain, 
as well as by the New 
York Paderewski Founda- 
tion. The most notable ex- 
hibit is the last existing 
photograph of Paderewski, 
taken at a meeting of Poles 
in America during which 
he spoke about the neces- 
sity of fighting the Nazi 
invaders. 


ANNIVERSARY STAMP 


To mark the fortieth an- 
niversary of the Postal 
and Telegraphic Museum 
and as part of the “Stamp 
Days” new 60 groszy stamps 
have been issued in green 
and brown. They. depict 
a mail coach from a pic- 
ture by Jan Chetmoriski, 
a@ 19th century Polish 
painter. 











ZAKOPANE GETS READY 


From February 17-25, 1962, the XV World Skiing Championships 
are to be held in Zakopane, a small town at the foot of the Tatra 
Mountains. The first championships put on here by the Fédération 
Internationale de Ski were back in 1929. In 1939 it returned, this 
time to promote the XI World Championships. 

One innovation awaits spectators and competitors at the Cham- 
pionships. For the first time the open jumps will be held on two 
ski-jumps — a big one with a critical point of 90 metres and a smal- 
ler one with a critical point of 75 metres. Since the jumps are prob- 
ably the most spectacular thing in the championships, the fact that 
visitors will have two events to watch can only add to the attraction 
of the whole promotion. Birger Ruud, the greatest jumper of all 
time, who won at Zakopane in 1929 and was second in 1939, has 











’ As part of the prep- 

arations for the XV 
World Champion- 
ships a new sports 
‘tentre has been 
built in Zakopane. 
‘On the left, a mo- 
del of the centre. 
‘Opposite, the front 
‘of the centre's ho- 
tel and the restau- 
fant lounge. 
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a huge photograph of the Zakopane Jump hanging on the wall of 
his sports shop in Oslo. He says that it is the most beautiful ski-jump 
in the world, that is the most naturally blended with the surrounding 
landscape. But the ski-jump used by Ruud could only take jumps 
of 70-75 metres. Since then the sport has progressed and for the 
FIS Championships the jump had to be extended. The designers 
were very much concerned not to lose this quality of harmony in 
making the necessary alterations in the run-up and jump to ensure 
the safety of the lengths now accepted. The basic extension work 
was completed last year. On February 25 and 26 this year a major 
international meeting was held with 50 jumpers from 10 countries. 
During the two days there were 79 jumps of over 90 metres and 22 
of over 95 metres. A record of a 100 metres was set up by Shamov 
(USSR), and Kamensky, another Soviet competitor, just spoilt 
a jump of 106 metres. Dino de Zordo, the Italian winner of the 
event who had jumps of 95.5, 97.5, 97 and 98 metres said later: 
“This is the best ski-jump I have ever seen in my life.” 


Spectators in the stands around the ski-jump will also be able to 
watch the flat races. All of them will start in the stadium below the 
jump and their courses have been planned in such a way that the 
public will be able to see the competitors two or even three times. 
The start and change-overs in the relays will also take place in this 
stadium, and one lap will be run below the jump so that the spec- 
tators will see the competitors eight times. 

I feel that Zakopane is one of those skiing centres whose char- 
acter is particularly suited to the holding of big international meet- 
ings. It is big enough, with a permanent population of 25,000, to 
provide a large invasion of visitors with all the comforts they need. 
A major holiday resort already, it saw in the championships a big 
chance to get the credits needed for further development and mod- 
ernization. It planned investments of 5i0° million zlotys up to the 
end of 1961 but 560 millions had already been spent by December, 
1960. 


We are expecting about 18,000 visitors from abroad to come to 
Zakopane for the Championships; for many of them it will probably 
be their first visit not only to Zakopane but also to Poland, and 
since it is difficult to tell when they will be able to come again, the 
people of Zakopane are eager to show them something of Polish 
culture, particularly that of the Tatra area. Here people dress in 
much the same way as they did a hundred or more years ago: the 
men still go around in tight, white breeches handwoven from the 
wool of their own sheep. These breeches are embroidered with col- 
oured patterns of stylized Tatra flowers. The rest of the costume 
consists of mocassins, a short cape made of the same material as 
the breeches, a round hat worn with a long feather on festive 
occasions, and a broad leather belt fastened with four or even six 
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buckles. The women have remained equally faithful to the tradition- 
al, very colourful costumes, and the number of skirts and petticoats 
worn by them is often as many as a dozen. Inevitably people with 
such a love for their traditions as the Gdrale have prepared a num- 
ber of spectacles: displays of their songs and dances, stagings of 
ceremonies and a huge entertainment to be called “Wedding Day 
in Podhale”. Other attractions will include sledge races, riding and 
skijoring competitions, an exhibition of Gédrale folk art, a showing 
of documentary and feature films with mountain backgrounds, and 
a concert by an excellent ice revue. 

One other typical feature of Zakopane is that snowfalls are, 
strangely enough, very rare. But when they do come, they are ex- 
tremely heavy and, despite the usual sunshine, keep the Tatras snow- 
bound for 120 to 140 days. In February there is an average of 
110-120 hours of sunshine. Thus Zakopane has both the elements 
needed for the successful staging of a good ski meeting: snow of the 
proper consistency and ideal weather conditions for the events. We 
can only hope that the weather will not let us down and allow visi- 
tors to see Zakopane at its best. 


Konrad Gruda 
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DIEHARD AMBASSADOR 


Deutsche Aussenpolitik der Nach- 
kriegszeit [German Foreign Poli- 
cy in the Post War Period]. By 
Wilhelm G. Grewe. Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 


In April 1959 Herr Wilhelm 
G. Grewe delivered a lecture in 
Philadelphia in which he took issue 
with Walter Lippman’s articles in 
the New York Herald Tribune. The 
American columnist had been writ- 
ing that responsible western states- 
men should recognize the existence 
of two German states, and that 
it was necessary to replace “the 
victors’ rights” in West Berlin by 
a negotiated statute. Herr Grewe’s 
reply was that if the fact of the 
existence of the two German states 
were recognized “it would do 
serious damage to the spirit of 
resistance not only in East Germany 
but also in the whole of Eastern 
Europe” (253-254 pp.). 


This sentence expresses in a 
nutshell Herr Grewe’s political 
doctrine — he is unable to think in 
terms other than those of militant 
and aggressive anti-Communism 
seeking to overthrow political sys- 
tems and states in East Europe. His 
views are the more interesting since 
he is not a private person, but the 
Ambassador of the German Federal 
Republic in Washington and at the 
same time one of those politicians 
who were and are responsible for 
the drafting of the principles of west- 
ern policy with regard to Germany. 
The ideas that guide Ambassador 


Grewe in this policy-making (quite 
apart from remarks on the necessity 
of maintaining “resistance” in the 
whole of East Europe and the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic) can be 
studied in great detail in this huge 
(over 500 page) book in which he 
has collected his articles and studies 
on the foreign policy of the German 
Federal Republic in the post-war 
period. 


In view of the importance and 
topicality of the peace treaty with 
Germany I shall limit myself to 
discussing Ambasador Grewe’s ideas 
on this subject only. 


Ambassador Grewe is a firm 
opponent of all Soviet ideas here. 
He opposed the Soviet peace treaty 
proposal of March 1952 which 
envisaged the signing of the treaty 
with a unified German state; he 
opposed the proposals put forward 
by the Soviet Union in the years 
1952-54; and, naturally he opposes 
the latest proposal, of January 1959, 
which stipulates that the peace 
treaty should be signed with the 
two German states. What is more — 
he is also a firm opponent of many 
projects, suggestions, and proposals 
which have been advanced by the 


West to bring about a_ certain 
rapprochement with the _ Soviet 
Union. 

Herr Grewe_ represents that 


school of political thought in the 
German Federal Republic which 
would never and under no condi- 
tions agree to recognize the exist- 
ence of the German Democratic 
Republic. He accepts only one 
future for the latter: its abolition 
and incorporation in Federal Ger- 
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many. He calls that “unification”. 
Every suggestion concerning the 
possibility of unification through 
an understanding between the two 
German states is not even consider- 
ed worth a hearing. The ideas 
contained in the Soviet peace treaty 
proposal which provides that all 
the signatories would help the two 
German states in their efforts to 
reach a rapprochement and under- 
standing are brushed aside as 
“empty phraseology” (p. 271). The 
German nation — in Herr Grewe’s 
opinion — cannot and should not 
give up the idea of liquidating the 
German Democratic Republic. “It 
would be a good thing if our 
Atlantic allies kept that constantly 
in mind” (pp. 256-257). 

He is against recognition of the 
G.D.R. not only because he wants 
to see it disappear. His hostility 
derives from wider motives. “It 
seems,” Herr Grewe writes, “that 
the supporters of a western policy 
which would recognize the status 
quo believe in the Soviet thesis 
about the possibility of coexistence 
between the East and the West”. 
(p. 257). Ambassador Grewe has no 
time for these people. He does not 
even want to hear. about the Soviet 
concept of peaceful coexistence. 

He is particularly vehement in 
his attack on those points of the 
Soviet proposals concerning military 
restrictions which might be im- 
posed on Germany and the ban on 


her membership of military blocs. 


A special military and _ political 
status for Germany? It would mean 
the breaking up of the western 
military system which “without the 
German armed forces and without 
the possibility of using Federal ter- 
ritory is meaningless.” (p. 274). 

Several proposals have been 
drafted in the West with the object 
of lessening military tension. None 
of them, however, finds favour with 
Herr Grewe. 

His intransigence emerges per- 
haps most strongly when he dis- 
cusses the Odra-Nysa frontier. It 
can be regarded as only natural 
that the west German Ambassador 
in Washington is opposed to those 
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proposals which sanction the Odra- 
Nysa frontier. But it is worth 
stressing in this context that Herr 
Grewe argues against even discuss- 
ing this question at the peace con- 
ference. “A settlement of the Polish- 
German frontier”, he says, “should 
never and under no condition be 
imposed on either or both the na- 
tions concerned in consequence of 
multilateral negotiations and as an 
integral part of an overall peace 
settlement” (p. 278). 

The argument that the frontier 
issue should be finally settled by 
a peace conference is, as is uni- 
versally known, the official line 
of the west German Government 
to be repeated at every opportunity. 
It appears, however, that Herr 
Grewe, apparently frightened that 
the decision of the peace conference 
could go against the wishes of the 
west German revisionists, opposes 
this official line. 

What Herr Grewe suggests is a 
different approach — bilateral 
Polish-German negotiations. Only 
in this way, in his opinion, can an 
understanding be reached. The 
crudity of this suggestion is quite 
transparent. Herr Grewe wants to 
isolate Poland from the Soviet 
Union and her other allies. He also 
wants to keep away from the con- 
ference table all those western 
politicians who are known not to 
share the Federal Government’s 
views on the frontier question. One 
cannot help thinking that the real 
object of this proposal is first to 
place Poland in the worst possible 
diplomatic situation and then force 
her to accept revisionist demands. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
Herr Grewe is a firm opponent of 
the Soviet peace treaty proposals 
because they assume the necessity 
of control over the anti-democratic 
and anti-peace forces in the German 
Federal Republic. Historical ex- 
perience teaches the Germans “to 
treat with distrust all international 
decisions which subject their in- 
ternal affairs to international 
control” (p. 277). In this respect, 
Ambassador Grewe suggests, the 
most telling example of the Ger- 
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man experience with international 
control is... the Peace of Westphalia 
(concluded in 1648 after the Thirty 
Years’ War). More recent ex- 
periences he does not choose to 
mention. 


Herr Grewe’s book presents a 
very adequate picture of the foreign 
policy of the west German state, 
which has been the hidden spring 
of so many crises and international 
complications in the post-war era. 


Jerzy Kowalewski 


FOOLS OF FORTUNE 


Szkice o Szekspirze [Shakespearean 
Essays]. By Jan Kott. PIW. War- 
szawa, 1961, 330 pp. 


So much has been written about 
Shakespeare that before reviewing 
a new book it would be useful to 
carry out a preliminary classifica- 
tion. In the case of Kott’s Shakes- 
Pearean Essays classification seems 
the more useful since it will help 
to avoid unnecessary disappoint- 
ments and at the same time pro- 
vides a point of departure from 
which to judge the book’s merits. 


It is perhaps worth recalling here . 


that the most authoritative of 
Shakespearean academic journals — 
the Cambridge Shakespeare Sur- 
vey — makes a distinction between 
critical and interpretative essays 
and purely historical or structural 
and textual studies. This division 
reflects the existence of long estab- 
lished “schools” and trends in 
Shakespearean research. Works 
which claim a purely academic 
objectivity treat Shakespeare either 
in formal terms — as an artistic 
structure, or in historical terms — 
in close reference to the Renais- 
sance and its views. But there are 
also the critics who try to answer 
the question: what is the signif- 
icance of Shakespeare today and 
what elements in his work strike 
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the most urgent chords? This line 
of enquiry, which was in neglect 
for some time, has recently, partic- 
ularly since the last war, enjoyed 
a revival. Kott’s book belongs to 
this category. 

His argument is based (and this 
is one of its virtues) on the most 
recent historical and formal studies; 
like every new and original inter- 
pretation, it adds to these studies 
by distilling various elements in 
Shakespeare’s work which were not 
duly appreciated before. The 
ordinary reader, however, will be 
more interested in the assumptions 
underlying Kott’s book and the 
conclusions he reaches. 

The fundamental questions asked 
by Kott of Shakespeare concern 
“ultimate issues”: the meaning of 
life, history, and man’s fate. These 
questions are put in terms of the 
historical experience and attitudes 
of the second half of the twentieth 
century; and every page also shows 
intimate knowledge of contempo- 
rary drama with its passionate 
search, reminiscent of the Romantic 
era, for solutions to these “ultimate 
issues”. Consequently when Kott 
needs a comparison or an example 
to illustrate his point he draws on 
Brecht, Diirrenmatt, Sartre, and 
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Beckett; his philosophical termi- 
nology, too, is that of the existen- 
tialists. 

The influence of the experiences 
of the second world war, the rev- 
olution, and the turbulent period 
which followed them, on the book’s 
political content and questions 
about the meaning of history (the 
struggle for power in the Histories, 
for mastery over the world in 
Antony and Cleopatra, the struggle 
of classes and the problems of rev- 
olution in Coriolanus, the issue of 
war in Troilus and Cressida) can be 
easily followed by the reader. He 
will also notice without difficulty 
that Kott finds in Cressida’s or 
Lady Macbeth’s love a _ treatment 
of the subject which is very remi- 
niscent of contemporary literature. 
The reason for this seems to be in 
both cases direct historical ex- 
perience. 

Contemporary philosophical doc- 
trines and contemporary stage 
theory dominate the essays on King 
Lear and The Tempest. As in the 
case of the political elements in 
Shakespeare’s plays, these reflec- 
tions too are firmly grounded in 
incontrovertible facts established by 
scholars. The close of Elizabeth’s 
feign and the times of James I 
were a period of political conflict 
(prolonged war with Spain, steadily 
deteriorating relations between King 
and Commons, the first rumblings 
of the still distant revolution), and 
of ideological crisis (the realization 
that a great age was ending and 
that its hopes had not been fulfilled, 
the transition from the Renaissance 
with its vitality and optimism, to 
the Baroque, diseased, torn by 
doubts and contradictions). Shakes- 
pear2 quite often reflects this crisis, 
thus making it possible for us to 
look for analogies with our own 
epoch which is also passing through 
great and difficult transformations. 
At the same time it appears that 
a traditional production of King 
Lear or The Tempest invariably 
loses these disquieting elements and 
tends to turn the former into 
a melodrama and the latter into 
an operatic spectacle. This dilemma 
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can only be solved by recourse to 
modern dramatic and stage theories. 
This is primarily due to the fact 
that contemporary playwrights oc- 
cupy themselves with basically the 
same problems as Shakespeare and 
that quite frequently they approach 
them in a similar manner. Finally, 
the contemporary stage is in many 
respects much more like Elizabethan 
theatre than, let us say, the stage 
of fifty years ago. 

Against this background one can 
understand the comparison of King 
Lear with Beckett’s Endgame (see 
Kott’s essay taken from this book 
published in No. 3 of Polish Per- 
spectives). Both plays depict the 
breakdown of accepted systems of 
values (in Shakespeare — of the 
medieval and the Renaissance sys- 
tems; in Beckett — of the system 
prevailing currently in Western 
Europe). In both plays the lack of 
absolute values transmutes_ the 
tragic into grotesque buffoonery, 
and man is reduced to a helpless and 
suffering object. That this view of 
the human situation is paralleled 
in Shakespeare is borne out not 
only by the way he poses his prob- 
lems but also by the manner of 
production. It is obvious (several 
generations have remarked upon it) 
that King Lear neither fits the 
Romantic nor the Naturalist theatre; 
the force it had on the Elizabethan 
stage can only be fully reproduced 
today on Beckett’s stage. 

Stage practice has also shown 
that to produce The Tempest in an 
opera style and to see it as senti- 
mental allegory is indubitably a 
19th-century hangover, though for 
that age such a presentation was 
eminently suitable. When this play 
is seen as a crisis of Renaissance 
illusions with elements of the 
medieval morality play thrown in 
(Elizabethan playwriting had its 
roots in the medieval theatre) one 
can understand the significance of 
its cyclical structure — the parallel- 
ism of the experiences of different 
groups of characters and, partic- 


ularly, the meaning of Prospero’s 
central monologue. The moral of 
The Tempest would then be that 
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Prospero, the poet, can make the 
beings under his power live through 
the whole tragic history of the 
world in the brief space of an after- 
noon, but that he cannot change 
this history with the help of his 
magic wand. All he can do, having 
thrown away the wand, is to return 
to the cruel. reality as an ordinary, 
vulnerable mortal. He takes this 
step, so accepting life and his re- 
sponsibility for it, though under- 
standing that reality is more like 
the purgatory of the medieval paint- 
ers than the “brave new world” of 
youthful illusions. In his Essays 
Kott underlines the most tragic ele- 
ments of Shakespeare’s art, but it 
is not, in the end, a “black” inter- 
pretation. 


Naturally, this interpretation, 
strictly dependent on a view of 
history and man’s predicament that 
springs from an awareness of our 
times, does not pretend to be 
definite or even valid for a longer 
period of time. Obviously no ex- 
position of the general meaning of 
Shakespeare’s philosophy (apart 
from a purely historical and anti- 
quarian one) can possess. these 
attributes. To contrast the view of 
Shakespeare taken in Kott’s Essays 
with other views (particularly those 
inherited from the 19th century), 
on the plea that they represent 
verified scholarly opinion, would 
be basically absurd. All one can 
say is that Kott reflects the mental 
processes, feelings, and experiences 
of many (though naturally not all) 
twentieth-century men; his inter- 
pretation makes it possible to adapt 
Shakespeare to the tendencies of 
the contemporary theatre. And this 
also means that the Essays present 
a living Shakespeare, for very many 
the only Shakespeare they can 
accept. 


Kott has set about his task with 
enormous skill: he has combined 
a finely-wrought style (his prose 
serves many functions, from the 


dramatic through the descriptive to 
the lucidly discursive) with great 
precision of thought and an iron 
logic of argumentation. Looked at 





from this point of view the Essays 
make excellent reading. 

Kott’s reviews of Shakespeare’s 
plays staged in Poland during the 
last twelve years, collected in the 
second part of the book, are an 
interesting chronicle and often ef- 
fectively supplement the argument 
of the first part; they enable one 
to understand how the author links 
even the most general of his theses 
with stage practice. The tendency 
to do this is characteristic of the 
best critical and _ interpretative 
studies on Shakespeare written in 
recent years. Among them _ the 
Essays, with all their controversial 
aspects, occupy a prominent place. 


Grzegorz Sinko 


WORLD OF OUTCASTS 


Ten stary ztodziej [This Old Thief]. 
By Marek Nowakowski. Stories. 
Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1958. 166 pp. 


Benek Kwiaciarz [Benek the 
Flower]. By Marek Nowakowski. 
Stories. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1961. 196 pp. 


Marek Nowakowski’s first story 
appeared in 1957, when he was 22. 
Since then he has published two 
volumes of short stories. His char- 
acters are thieves, prostitutes and 
various shadowy figures from the 
borderland between the lumpenpro- 
letariat and the petit bourgeoisie. 
It is a wholly self-contained world, 
a kind of social and cultural ghetto. 
The stories are set in the suburbs 
of Warsaw and in small provincial 
backwaters where the lights of 
a big city are not visible. Nowa- 
kowski has explained the choice of 
his setting and milieu: “I lived and 
still live in a_ settlement near 
Warsaw. I know this from every- 
day experience. Moreover I like 
the people I write about. The 
‘human interest’ here is clearly 
defined and freely accessible to 
observation... and the mask of con- 
vention is very thin; one can see 
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the life of these people in its true 
dimensions.” 

It was fashionable in the thirties 
to explore the exoticism of various 
milieus on the lower rungs of the 
social ladder. Books about their life 
were written by a _ smuggler, 
a thief, a chorus girl, and a waiter. 
One of the best-sellers was A Crim- 
inal’s Autobiography, a book of 
memoirs by a famous thief, a hero 
of many prison stories, one Urke 
Nachalnik. The stories of Benek the 
Flower, however, have a different 
attraction. 

From a closely recorded fabric 
of observations, using elements of 
stylization, the young writer builds 
up his own picture of reality. It is 
ruled by the ideals of romantic 
heroism and honour, of solidarity 
which means more than professional 
loyalty. 

The “Square” sentenced to 
a long prison term keeps on swal- 
lowing spoons. He struggles against 
his fate although his way of fight- 
ing brings him only suffering and 
in the end an uneasy death. An 
old thief visualizing himself in the 
role of the prison bard hangs 
himself in his cell when “special- 
ists in writing’ shatter his hope 
for fame. Almost every one of the 
heroes of Benek the Flower is 
doomed to defeat. Benek the Flower 
himself is killed in a tram ac- 
cident just when he is trying to 
begin his life afresh. 

This Old Thief celebrated a cult 
of loyalty to one’s friends. This all- 
powerful moral code which bound 
everybody gave meaning to a life 
enclosed among the premises of a 
disreputable bar and the walls of 
a dingy prison — a life punctuated 
by prison sentences. Despite all this 
it was an optimistic book. 

In Benek the Flower there is 
less of this romanticism; there is 
more realistic observation, even 
Naturalism. It is difficult to find 
here examples of “fine humanity”. 
Characteristic of the author’s shift 
of emphasis is the masterly story 
Zoto (Gold). Piotr the Goldman 
carts away a small town’s refuse; 
there is nobody, however, who will 
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shake his hand, which always 
retains something of the unsavoury 
smell of his job — nobody apart 
from an idiot. This character seems 
to voice a more general anguish 
when he says “I’ve lost my con- 
fidence in people”. 

Young Polish prose writers do 
not regard old age as a subject fit 
for their exploration. Nowakowski 
is the only one among them who 
differs in this respect. Naturally 
he is not interested in the process 
of biological ageing. For him old 
age is a time of trial. A man’s 
conduct is no longer the sport of 
coincidence. The dying receiver of 
stolen goods faces death and only 
then his desire to have a child 
betrays his true nature. The old 
thief, handcuffed and conscious that 
he will get a long term and perhaps 
die within the hostile walls of a 
prison, meets his fate with the 
composure of a stoic. 


Nowakowski incessantly searches 
for values, rudimentary’ values: 
love, friendship, sense of brother- 
hood, loyalty and courage. He looks 
for them in those places where 
words have not lost their unam- 
biguous meaning. An alliance of 
the weak and the wronged is born 
in the defence of dignity. 


From the first Nowakowski dem- 
onstrated a rare craftsmanship. 
The terseness of his style could 
hardly be improved upon. He has 
boldly embarked on his own road, 
unmoved by the passing whims of 
fashion, writing a prose different 
from that practised by the young 
writers of the sixties. Recently the 
critics expressed anxiety about his 
development. Some of them would 
want him to change his heroes and 
leave his “out of bounds” districts. 
Good advice of this sort has never 
produced good books; it is necessary 
to accept a writer for what he is — 
if what he is means a well marked, 
strong individuality. This Nowa- 
kowski undoubtedly has. He may 
yet have for Polish literature 
several surprises. 


Katarzyna Meloch 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ROMAN BRATNY: Spacer w Zoo [A 
Walk in the Zoo]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
1961. 192 pp. $0.50 

Four psychological stories by a pop- 
ular Polish writer. All of them have 
strong plots, three of which are placed 
in present-day Poland, and the fourth 
in the Siberian forests which Mr Bratny 
knows from his hunting trips. 


ALEKSANDER MINKOWSKI: Czter- 
dziestu na gorze [The Forty Above]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 279 pp. $0.60 

The latest novel by a young (b. 1933) 
and very prolific writer. Its chiéf in- 
terest is its picture of the way of life, 
manners and morals of contemporary 
Polish students. 


JERZY PUTRAMENT: Arka Noego 
[Noah’s Ark]. MON. Warszawa, 1961. 
178 pp. $0.60 

The idea for this political thriller 
Was suggested to Mr Putrament by an 
authentic event. The action takes place 
in an Indian airplane carrying delegates 
from various countries to a conference 
at Djakarta and threatened by a bomb 
explosion. The predicament of represent- 
atives of different nations and holders 
of different opinions provides an op- 
portunity to compare basic attitudes in 
the contemporary world, and especially 
to confront East with West. This, how- 
ever, does not weaken the thriller aspect 
of the story. 


MACIEJ SLOMCZYNSKI: Sam przeciw 
Tebom [One Against Thebes]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1961. 67 pp. $0.35 

A story concerned with the moral 
issues of war. The action takes place 
on an unspecified front-line, and the 
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human ex- 
point is that 
regardless of 
which side he takes, that it is always 
a disaster to human morality, even if it 
is waged in a just cause and ends in 
a victory. 


story deals with inner 
periences. The author’s 
war ruins man morally, 


MELCHIOR WANKOWICZ: Tedy 1} 
owedy [This Way and That]. Ilustrated 
by Karol Ferster, Eryk Lipiriski and 
Jerzy Zaruba. Iskry. Warszawa, 1961. 
435 pp., 1 plate. $2.50 

Sketches by a popular writer and 
journalist, based on his reminiscences 
from childhood in the early 20th cen 
tury, his youth spent in Lithuania, 
journalism in Warsaw in the period 
between the two world wars, travels 
abroad, emigration during World 
War II, his post-war stay in the 
United States and finally his return 
to Warsaw. Arranged chronologically, 
these reminiscences make up a kind 
of very informal biography. Mr Wat- 
kowicz's witty prose makes good read- 
ing and is illustrated with fine draw- 
ings by three of the best Polish 
cartoonists. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


ROZA JABLKOWSKA: Joseph Con 
rad, 1857-1924. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences’ 
Committee on Modern Languages. 
Wroclaw, 1961. 404 pp., 9 plates, $3.80 

A study of Joseph Conrad’s life 
and work, based on previous writings 
and the author’s own research. Miss 
Jabikowska analyzes the various 
elements in the many levels of Com 
rad’s works, without attempting ‘‘clas 
sifications” or stressing any single 
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“guiding idea”. This is the first ex- 
hnaustive Polish monograph on Joseph 
Conrad. Bibliography, illustrations. 


JULIAN KRZYZANOWSKI: Paralele 
fParallels]. A comparative study of 
where literature and folklore meet. 
Indexes by Maria Bokszczanin. (The 
Library of the Mickiewicz Society 
series). PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 587 pp., 
2% plates. $3.10 

The second edition, double the 
length of the first (1935), of essays 
concerned with the relationships be- 
tween literature and folklore. The 
author, professor in Warsaw University, 
is a literary historian with very broad 
interests, from old Polish literature to 
the early 20th century; folk literature, 
to which he has devoted many studies, 
is with him a kind of academic hobby. 
Professor Krzyzanowski also has an ex- 
pert knowledge of proverbs, facetiae, 
etc. 


BRONISLAW WISNIOWSKI: 
Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
Steinbeck. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 
295 pp. $1.20 
Three critical essays discussing all 
the works of his subjects. The most 
important American critical works are 
also reviewed. 


William 
John 
1961. 


Zagadnienia rodzajow literackich 
[Problems of Literary Genres]. Vol. 4, 
No. 1/6), Editors: Stefania Skwarczynska, 
Jan Trzynaditowski, Witold Ostrowski. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Lé6dzZ 
Scientific Society, Section I. 236 pp. 
$2.55 

A semi-annual publication with con- 
tributions from various countries and in 
various languages (Polish, German, Eng- 
lish, Russian, French). Every issue in- 
cludes papers and studies, reviews of 
books and periodicals, material for a 
dictionary of literary terms. The issue 
under discussion contains, among other 
things, papers on the theory of lyrical 
poetry, information theory and literary 
genres, the Hamlet-experience. 


MEMOIRS, REMINISCENCES 


JADWIGA KLEMENSIEWICZ née SI- 
KORSKA: Przebojem ku wiedzy [My 
Fight for Knowledge]. Reminiscences of 
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one of the first women to attend Cracow 
University in the 19th century. Ossoli- 
neum. Wroclaw, 1961. 329 pp., 15 plates, 
$2.55 

Mrs Klemensiewicz studied at the Ja- 
giellonian University in the 1890s; it was 
her generation which had to break 
down society’s resistance to university 
education for women. Her reminiscences 
also cover the 1870s when she was 
a schoolgirl in the Russian-ruled part 
of Poland. 


EDWARD KOZIKOWSKI: Miedzy 
prawdq a plotkq [Twixt Truth and 
Gossip]. Reminiscences about people and 
times belonging to the past. WL. Kra- 
k6éw, 1961. 335 pp., 1 plate. $1.25 

Reminiscences of a poet and literary 
critic (b. 1891) who in 1919-39 took an 
activite part in Polish literary life. His 
subjects include Juliusz Kaden Bandrow- 
ski, Waclaw Sieroszewski, Andrzej Strug, 
Stefan Zeromski, Emil Zegaditowicz, and 
Jan Lechon. 


ADAM GRZYMALA-SIEDLECKI: Nie- 
pospolici ludzie w dniu swoim powszed- 
nim [Everyday Life of Extraordinary 
People]. WL. Krakéw, 1961. 354 pp., 
1 plate. $1.60 

The author (b. 1876) is a critic, play- 
wright and novelist. His latest book 
reminiscences about people he has 
known during his long life — Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, Wladyslaw Reymont, Ignacy 
Paderewski, Stanislaw Wyspianski, and 
other figures from the literary, artistic 
and theatre world, especially in the 
early 20th century. 


HISTORY 


JAKUB LITWIN: Polemiki osiemna- 
stowteczne [Eighteenth-Century Disputes]. 
Linguet, Holbach and their adversaries. 
KiwW. Warszawa, 1961. 169 pp. Cloth. 
$0.60 

Part One (Linguet and the Enlighten- 
ment Period) is concerned with the 
political, Part Two (Disputes of Un- 
believers), with the religious issues of 


the 18th century. The author’s object is 
to reconstruct “the intellectual structure 
of the period’”’, the disputes, discussions, 
The 
in Warsaw Uni- 


and 
author 


intellectual contradictions. 
is Professor 
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versity and the Maria Curie-Sklodowska 
University in Lublin. 


WITOLD LUKASZEWICZ and WLA- 
DYSLAW LEWANDOWSKI: Postepowa 
publicystyka emigracyjna 1831-46 [Pro- 
gressive Journalists Among the Pol- 
ish Emigrés; 1831-46]. Selected sources. 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences (The Mickiewicz 
Year Library. Second Series. Sources for 
the history of the Polish national libera- 
tion struggles. Vol. 6.) Wroclaw, 1961. 
xciii + 56 pp., 20 plates, $6.95 

A selection of 146 journalistic writings 
showing ideological, social, political and 
organizational changes in the democratic 
camp of the Polish post-1831 émigrés. 
Part of the importance of this milieu 
was its influence on the work of Adam 
Mickiewicz, who lived in it. 


BERNARD MARK: Zycie i walka mlo- 
dziezy w gettach w okresie okupacji 
hitlerowskiej, 1939-44 [The Life and 
Battles of Young People in Ghettoes 
Under the Nazi Occupation, 1939-44]. 
(Contributions to the History of the 
Youth Movement in Poland.) Iskry. 
Warszawa, 1961. 93 pp. $0.25 

A popular outline of the part played 
by young Jews not only in the best 
known uprising in the Warsaw ghetto, 
but also in the Bialystok region, in 
Cracow. Czestochowa, Lé6dZ, in the 
partisan actions and in the Warsaw 
Oprising of 1944. The introduction briefly 
describes the situation of Jewish youth 
in Poland in 1939. 


Stownik starozytnosci stowiatiskich 
{A Dictionary of Slavonic Antiquities]. 
An encyclopaedia of Slavonic culture 
since the earliest times. Vol. 1. A-E. 
Pt. 1. A-B. Editors: Wladyslaw Kowa- 
lenko, Gerard Labuda, Tadeusz Lehr- 
Splawinski, Published by Ossolineum for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences Com- 
mittee on Slavonic Studies. Wroclaw, 
1961. xii + 216 pp. $4.45 

The first part of a mammoth publica- 
tion which is to be an encyclopaedic 
review of the results of research in all 
fields of Slavonic studies. Chronologi- 
cally it goes from the beginnings of the 
Slavs to 1200 A.D., and geographically 
from the Elbe to the upper Volga, and 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, the 





Biack Sea and the Aegean. A special 
volume containing indexes and supple 
ments is also planned. A_ bibliography 
ts appended to every item. Vol. 1 (Pt. 1 
of which has just left the press) in- 
cludes over 740 headings arranged alpha- 
betically, and some 200 illustrations. The 
number of contributors is 97. Pt. 2 will 
appear in 1962. 


ROMANA TORUNCZYK: Z _ dziejéw 
rewolucyjnej walki mlodziezy w latach 
1929-33 [From the History of the Revo- 
lutionary Struggle of Youth, 1929-33}, 
(Contributions to the history of the 
youth movement in Poland). Iskry. War- 
szawa, 1961, 181 pp., 16 plates. $0.50 


An outline of the history of the revo- 
lutionary movement of working class 
youth in the Great Depression, 1929-33. 
Two large-scale organizations were 
active: the illegal Communist Union of 
Polish Youth and the legal socialist 
Youth Organization of the Workers’ Uni- 
versity Society. Although there was no 
direct collaboration between them both 
fought for the young people’s right to 
study and to work, and both met with 
harsh repressions on the part of the 
police. Numerous appendices and docu- 
mentary photographs. 


ZOFIA TURSKA: Z rontem marszal- 
kowskim przez Warszawe [With a City 
Marshal’s Patrol Through Warsaw]. De 
fendant’s testimonies from the years 
1787-94. Illustrations chosen by Janina 
Ruszcezyc. (The Mermaid Library). PIW. 
Warszawa, 1961. 313 pp. Cloth. $1.25 

Biographies, taken from police re 
cords, of criminals, most of whom came 
into collision with the law as a result 
of social and economic upheaval. The 
material finély illustrates the gradual 
decline of the gentry and the collapse 
of the guild system and of serfdom — 
typical symptoms of the decline 
of feudalism. This book will be of ir 
terest to psychologists, sociologists, 
historians and the general public. 

a 

DIONIZJA WAWRZYKOWSKA-WIER- 
CIOCHOWA: Z dztejéw kobiety wie} 
skiej [The Position of Peasant Woman]. 
Historical essays covering the period 186l- 
1945. LSW. Warszawa, 1961. 325 pp. 
40 plates. $1.15 
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A popular outline, based on material 
that has so far not been collected, of 
the history of the social position of 
peasant women in Poland during the 
last century. It accentuates the cam- 
paign for women’s education, the ac- 
tivity of women’s organizations, the 
political emancipation of women, their 
participation in national uprisings and 
in World War II. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SZYMON CHODAK: Systemy partyjne 
Europy zachodniej. Pochodzenie, ewo- 
lucja, funkcje spoteczne [Party Systems 
in Western Europe. Origin, Evolution, 
Social Functions]. (Studies in the Sociol- 
ogy of Politics. Ed. Julian Hochfeld.) 
PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 254 pp. $2.55 

The introduction is concerned with 
general issues of the sociology of 
political parties. Chap. 1 discusses the 
functions of political parties as agents 
in the class struggle, Chap. 2, the role 
of political parties in bourgeois democ- 
racy. Chap. 3, the interrelationships 
between political parties and public 
opinion, Chap. 4, the institutionalization 
of contemporary party life in the 
capitalist countries. Bibliography. Sum- 
maries in Russian and in English. 


Jak pracuje cztowiek [How Man 
Works]. Studies by Polish psychologists, 
sociologists and economists. (The Science 
of Work Library). KiW. Warszawa, 1961. 
520 pp., 1 plate. $1.65 

Collected papers by various special- 
ists showing men at work under social- 
ism. The papers, grouped under three 
headings as shown in the subtitle, deal, 
among other things, with the influence 
of the political and economic system 
upon the division of labour and tech- 
nical progress, the employment of 
women, the reduction of differences be- 
tween manual and office work, the 
Telation between the intelligentsia and 
the workers, rationalization of work, 
workers’ self-government, etc. 


Studia Socjologiczne [Sociological 
Studies]. Quarterly. 1961. No. 1/1. Editors: 
Zygmunt Bauman, Boguslaw Galeski, 
Zygmunt Gostkowski, Andrzej Malewski, 
Adam Sarapata, Jerzy J. Wiatr. Publish- 
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ed by Ossolineum for the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Institute of Philosophy 
and Sociology. Wroclaw, 1961. 268 pp., 
1 plate, $1.25 

The first issue of a new sociological 
periodical, which the editors hope to 
make representative of Polish sociology 
in general. Articles are grouped in 
sections: Theory and methodology; Spe- 
cialized sociological studies: Issues and 
trends. Materials. Reviews. Chronicle. 
Summaries in Russian and in English. 
The contributors in this issue include 
sociologists from the older and the 
younger generation, among them Stani- 
staw Ossowski, Julian Hochfeld, Maria 
O.sowska, Jan Szczepanski, Zygmunt 
Bauman, Jerzy J. Wiatr. 


ECONOMICS 


MICHAL CHARKIEWICZ: Kadry wy- 
kwalifikowane w Polsce [Qualified Per- 
sonnel in Poland]. PWEkon. Warszawa, 
1961. 211 pp. $0.60 

A review of the principal issues of 
employment of persons with secondary 
and higher education, including pros- 
pects up to 1965. The rise in the number 
of qualified staff is much faster than 
the rise (also rapid) in employment in 
general. Mr Charkiewicz draws largely 
on material not available elsewhere 
(data of Council of Ministers’ Planning 
Committee). 


SEWERYN ZURAWICKI: Ekonomia 
polityczna a matematyka [Political Econ- 
omy and Mathematics]. Methodological 
issues. PWEkon. Warszawa, 1961. 268 pp. 
$0.60 

A description of the methodological 
issues connected with the utilization by 
Marxist poiitical economy of contempo- 
rary mathematical methods, together 
with a critical review of the use made 
of mathematics by non-Marxist econ- 
omists. The author is professor in the 
Economic Faculty of Warsaw University. 


LAW 


JANINA ZAKRZEWSKA: Sp6ér o par- 
lament w _  konstytuantach Francji i 
Wtoch po drugiej wojnie swiatowej [The 
Controversy Over Parliament in the 
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French and Italian Constituent As- 
semblies after World War I]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1961. 259 pp. $1.60 

The author concentrates on four main 
issues: the structure of parliament, the 
relationships between parliament and 
the executive, the legislative function 
and the delegation of legislative power, 
extra-parliamentary criticism of the con- 
stitutionalism of legislative acts. The 
material is taken from the practice of 
parliaments in those countries which 
maintain the system of bourgeois de- 
mocracy and in which there is a real 
struggle between political parties. The 
author sees in the controversy over 
parliament an important element of the 
class struggle, of major significance for 
the prospects of building a new political 
system in those countries. Summaries 
in Russian and in French. 


MUSIC, ART 


LUDWIK BRONARSKI: Szkice chopi- 
nowskie [Studies on Chopin]. Translated 
from the French by Anna Szweykowska, 
preface by Jézef M. Chomifski. PWM. 
Krakow, 1961. 354 pp., 12 plates. $1.90 

The author, an outstanding Polish 
musicologist and co-editor (with J. I. Pa- 
derewski and Jézef Turczyriski) of 
Chopin’s Opera Omnia, worked in 
Switzerland where in 1944 and 1946 he 





published his two-volume Etudes sur 
Chopin. This is the first Polish-language 
version of his work. 


JOZEF SZCZUBLEWSKI: Artysci { 
urzednicy czyli szalefistwa Leona Schil- 
lera [Artists and Bureaucrats, or Leon 
Schiller’s Follies]. PIW. Warszawa, 1961. 
290 pp., 1 plates. $1.05 

An outline of the history of the Bo- 
gusiawski Theatre in Warsaw, in which 
Leon Schiller first proved his great 
talent with stagings of classical plays 
in revolutionary interpretations. The 
theatre had to be closed because of the 
obstacles placed in its way by the 
municipal authorities, but it has gone 
down to the history as one of the finest 
achievements in Polish theatrical history 
and a successful attempt to make drama 
accessible to the masses. 


MICHAL WALICKI: Lubienieccy [The 
Lubieniecki Brothers]. Arkady. Warsza- 
wa, 1961. 37 pp., 63 plates. $1.00 

A brief study, with an album of 
reproductions, about two brothers, 
Bogdan Lubieniecki (1653-1717) and 
Krzysztof Lubieniecki (1659-1729), painters 
and engravers. They had to emigrate 
for religious reasons (their father was 
a Socinian), and worked under foreign 
influence, principally Dutch, but never- 
theless preserved distinctly Polish traits 
in their art. 


All the books listed above can be ordered from 
“ARS POLONA” 
Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 


Werszawa 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months and 
24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia Book Com- 
pany, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8, Collet’s Holdings, Ltd., 
44 & 45, Museum Street, London W.C. 1 or Messrs Blackwell’s of 


Broad Street, Oxford. 
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